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LADY LANGHAM, 


TT lady is the only daughter of the Honourable 
Charles Vane, by Elizabeth, daughter of Richard 
Wood, Eq. of Hollin. Her Ladyship is married to Sit 
W. Langham, Bart. of Cottesbroke, Northamptonshire, 
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ANECDOTE OF PAUL, EMPEROR OF RUSSIA, 


WHEN the late empress of: Russia died, her son and 
successor caused the body of his father to be taken up, and 
laid in state, by the coffin of his mother, in the palace at 
Petersburgh. It is said there was only one person, an 
archbishop, who knew where they had laid him; as he was 
interred without monument or inscription, in the church 
of St. Alexander Newski. Orlof, his murderer, was then 
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at Moscow. An order from the emperor brought him to 
Petersburgh ; and when the bodies were removed to the 
church of St. Peter and St. Paul, in the citadel, he was 
compelled to walk in the precession from the palace to the 
citadel, following the body of the person he bad murdered 
so long before. It was then the people of Petersburgh be- 
held an interesting spectacle. The bodies were drawn upon 
low chariots by horses. Immediately after the coflin of Peter 
the Third, and cluse to it, walked, with slow and faultering 
steps, the assassin Orlof—his eyes fixed on the ground, his 
hands folded, and his face pale as death. Next to Orlot 
walked the emperor, certainly manifesting, by this sublime 
though mysterious sacrifice to the manes of his father, an 
action worthy of a great character. 


Clarke’s Travels. 


A GOOD WIFE 


IS a man’s best moveable, a scien incorporate with the 
stuck, bringing sweet fruit; one that to her husband is 
more than a friend, lesse than trouble: an equal with him 
1 the yoke. Calamities and troubles she shares alike, no- 
thing pleaseth her that doth not him. She is relative in 
wll; and he without her, but half himself. She is his ab- 
scuit hands, eyes, ears, and mouth: his present and absent 
all. She frames her nature unto his howsoever: the hiae 
ciuth fol'owes not the sun more willingly. Stubbornnesse 
and obstinacy are hearbs that grow not in her garden. She 
leaves tattling to the gossips of the town, and 1s more seen 
than heard. Her household is her charge; her care to that, 
makes her seldom non-resident. ler pride is but to be 
cleanly, and her thrift not to be prodigal. By his discre- 
tion she hath children not wantons; a husband without 
her, is a misery to man’s apparel: none but she hath an 
aged husband, to whom she is both a staffe and a chair. 
To conclude, she is both wise and religious, which makes 
her all this. Sir I, Overbury. 
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AN AMORIST 

























IS a man blasted or planet-strooken, and is the dogge 
that leads blind Cupid; when he is at the best, bis fashion 
exceeds the worth of his weight. He is never without 
verses, and musk comfects; and sighs to the hazzard of his 
buttons; his eyes are all white, either to weare the livery 
of his mistris complexion, or to keep Cupid from hitting 
the blacke. He dreams, thence his paleness. His arms are 
carelesly used, as if their best use was nothing but embrace- 
ments. He is uatrust, unbutton’d and ungartered, not out 
of carelesness, but care; his farthest end being but going 
to bed. Sometimes he wraps his petition in neatnesse, but 
he goeth not alone; for then he makes some other quality 
moralize his affection, aud his trimness is the grace of that 
grace. Her tavuur lifts him up, as the sun moisture; when 
she distavours, unabie to hod that happiness, it falls down 
in tears; his fingers are his orators, and he expresses much 
of himself upon some instruinent. He answers not, or 
not to the puipose; and uo wmarvell, for he is not at home. 
He scotcheth time with dancing with his mistris, taking up 
of her glove, and wearing her feather; he is confin’d to 
her colour, and dares not passe out of the circuit of her 
memory. His imagination ts a fool, and it goeth in a pyde 
coat of red and white: shortly, he is translated out of a 
man into folly; his imagination is the glasse of lust, and 
himself the traitor to his own discretion. 

Ibid. 


A SAYLOR 








IS a pitcht peece of reason calckt and tackled, and onely 
Studied to dispute with tempests. He is part of his own pro- 
vision, fur he lives ever pickled. <A forewind is the sub- 
stance of his creed; and fresh water the buiden of his 
prayers. He is naturally ambitious, for he is ever climing: 
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out of which as naturally he fears; for he is ever flying: 
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time and he are every where contending who shall arrive 
first: he is well winded, for he tires the day, and out runs 
darkness. His life is like a hawkes, the best part mewed; 
and if he live till three coats, is a master. Ile sees God's 
wouders in the deep: but so, as rather they appear his 
play-fellows, than stirrers of his zeal: nothing but hunger 
and hard rocks can covert him, and then but his upper 
deck neither; for his hold neither fears nor hopes; his 
sleeps are but repreevals of his dangers, and when he 
wakes, ’tus but next stage to dying. Ilis wisdome is the 
coldest part about him, for it ever points to the north: and 
it lies lowest, which makes his valour every tide ore-flow 
it. Inastorm ‘tis disputable, whether the noise be more 
his, or the elements, and which will first leave scolding ; 
on which side of the ship he may be saved best, whether 
his faith be starrebord faith, or larbord: or the helm at 
that time not all his hope of heaven: His keel is the em- 
bleme of his conscience, till it split he never repents, then 
no farther than the land allows him, and his language is a 
new confusion: and all his thoughts new nations: his 
body and his ship are both one burthen, nor is it known 
who stows most wine, or rowls most, only the ship is guided, 
le has no stern: a Barnacle and he are bred together, bath 
of one nature, and ’tis fear’d one reason: upon any buta 
woodden horse he cannot ride, and if the wind blow against 
him, he dare not: he swarves up to his seat as to a sail- 
yard, and cannot sit unlesse he bear a flag-staffe: if ever 
he be broken to the saddle, ‘tis but a voyage still, for he 
mistakes the bridle for a bowlin, and is ever turning his 
horse-taile. Ie can pray, but ’tis by rote, not faith, and 
when he would he dares not, for his brackish beleive hath 
made that ominous. A rock or a quicke-sand plucks him 
before he be ripe, else he is gathered to his friends at 
Wapping. 
Ibid. 
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THE BASHFUL MAN. 


I] LABOUR under a species of distress, which I fear will 
at length drive me utterly from that society in which I am 
most ambitious to appear: but I will give youashort sketch 
of my origin and present situation, by which you will be 
enabled to judge of my difficulties, 

My father was a farmer of no great property, and with 
no other learning than what he had acquired at a charity- 
school; but my mother being dead, and I an only child, he 
determined to give me that advantage, which he fancied 
would have made him happy, viz. a learned education.—I 
was sent to a country grammar-school, and from thence to 
the university, with a view of qualifying me for holy orders, 
Here, having but a small allowance from my father, and 
being naturally of a timid aud bashful disposition, I had 
no opportunity of rubbing off that native aukwardness, 
which is the fatal cause of all my unhappiness, and which 
1 now begin to fear can never be amended. You must 
know that in my person I am tall and thin, with a fair 
complexion, and Jight flaxen hair; but of such extreme 
susceptibility of shame, that, on the smallest subject of 
confusion, my bleed all rushes into my cheeks, and I ap- 
pear a perfect full blown rose. ‘The consciousness of this 
unhappy failing made me avoid society, and [I became ena- 
moured of a college life; particularly when I reflected, that 
the uncouth manners of my father’s family were little cal- 
culated to improve my outward conduct; I therefore had 
resolved on living at the university and taking pupils, when 
two unexpected events greatly altered the posture of my 
affairs, viz. my father’s death, and the arrival of an uncle 
from the Indies. 

This uncle I had very rarely heard my father mention, 
and it was generally believed that he was long since dead, 
when he arrived in England only a week too late to close 
his brother’s eyes. I am ashamed to confess, what I be- 
lieve has been often experienced by those whose education 
¥2 
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f has been better than their parents’, that my poor father’s 
ignorance, and vulgar Janguage, had often made me blush 
4 to think I was his son; and at his death I was not incon- 
' solable for the luss of that which I was not unfrequently 
ashamed to own. My uncle was but little affected, for he 
had been separated from his brother more than thirty years, 
and in that time had acquired a fortune which he used to 
brag would make a nabob happy: in short, he had brought 
over with him the enormous sum of thirty thousand pounds, 
and upon this he built his hopes of never-ending happiness. 
While he was planning schemes of greatness and delight, 
whether the change of climate might affect him, or what- 
ever cause I know not, but he was snatched from his dreams 
of joy by a short illness, of which he died, leaving me heir 
to all his property. And now, sir, behold me at the age of 
twenty-five, well stocked with Latin, Greek, and Mathe- 
matics, possessed of an ample fortune, but so aukward 
and unversed in every gentlemanlike accomplishment, that 
I am pointed at by all who see me, as the wealthy learned 








clown. 

I have lately purchased an estate in the country, which 
abounds in (what is called) a fashionable neighbourhood ; 
and, when you reflect on my parentage and uncouth mane 
ner, you will hardly think how much my company is courted 
by the surrounding families (espectally by those who have 
marriageable daughters :) from these gentlemen I have re- 
ceived Jamiliar calls, and the most pressing invitations. and 
thouvlh T wished to accept their offered friendship, I have 
repeatedly excused myself under the pretence of not being 
quite settled; for the truth is, that when I have ridden or 
walked, with full intention to return their visits, my heart 
has failed me as I approached their gates, and I have fre- 
quently returned homeward, resolving to try again to-mor- 





row, 

However, IT at length determined to conquer my timi- 
ditv, aud three days ago accepted of an invitation to dine 
this day with one, whose open easy manner Jeft me no room 
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to doubt a cordial welcome. Sir Thomas Friendly, who 
lives about two miles distant, is a baronet, with about two 
thousand pounds a year estate, joining to that | purchased ; 
he has two daughters, both grown up, and living with 
their mother and a maiden sister of Sir Thomas’s, at 
Friendly-Hall, dependent on their father. Conscious of my 
unpolished gait, | have for some time past, taken private 
lessons of a professor, who teaches “ grown gentlemen to 
dance ;” and, though | at first tound wondrous difficulty in 
the art he taught, my knowledge in the mathematics was 
of prodigious use, in teaching me the equihbrium of my 
body, and the due adjustment of the centre of gravity of 
the five positions. Having vow acquired the art of walk- 
ing without tottering, and learned to make a bow, I boldly 
ventured to obey the baronet’s invitation to a family dine 
ner, not doubting but my new acquirements would enable 
me to see the ladies with tolerable intrepidity: but, alas! 
how vain are all the hopes of theory, when unsupported by 
habitual practice! As L approached the house, a dinner- 
bell alarmed my fears, lest I had spoiled the dinner by 
want of punctuality ; nnpressed with this idea, I blushed the 
deepest crimson. as my name was repeatedly announced 
by the several livery servants, who ushered me into the li- 
brary, hardly knowing what or whom I saw; at my first 
entrance | summoned all my fortitude, and made my new- 
learned bow to Lady Friendly, but unfortunately, io bring- 
ing back my left toot to the third position, 1 trod upon the 
gouty toe of peor Sir Thomas, who had followed close at 
my heels, to be the nomenclator of the family. The con- 
fusion this occasioned in me is hardly to be conceived, 
since none but bashtul men can judge of my distress, and 
of that description the number I believe is very small. The 
baronet’s politeness hy degrees dissipated my concern, and 
[ was astonished to see how far good breeding could enable 
him to suppress his feelings, ana to appear with perfect 
ease, after so painful an accident. 

The cheerfulness of her ladyship, and the familiar chat 
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of the young ladies, insensibly led me to throw off my re- 
serve and sheepishness, till at length I ventured to join in 
conversation, and even to start fresh subjects. The library 
being richly furnished with books in elegant bindings, I 
conceived Sir Thomas to be a man of literature, and ven- 
tured to give my opinion concerning the several editions of 
the Greek classics, in which the baronet’s opinion exactly 
coincided with my own. To this subject I was led, by ob- 
serving an edition uf Xenophon in sixteen volumes, which 
(as I had never before heard of such a thing) greatly ex- 
eited my curiosity, and T rose up to examine what it could 
be: Sir [Thomas saw what I was about, and, (as I supposed) 
willing to save me trouble, rose to take down the book, 
which made me more eager to prevent him, and hastily 
laying my hand on the first volume, I pulled it forcibly ; 
but, lo! instead of books, a board, which, by Jeather and 
gilding had been made to look like sixteen volumes, came 
tumbling down, and unluckily pitched upon a Wedgwood 
ink-stand on the table under it. In vain did Sir Thomas 
assure me, there was no harm; [ saw the ink streaming 
from an inlaid table on the Turkey carpet, and, scarcely 
knowing what I did, attempted to stop its progress with my 
cambric handkerchief. In the height of this confusion, 
we were informed that dinner was served up, and I with 
joy perceived the bell which at first had so alarmed my 
fears, was only the ha!lt-hour dinner-bell. 

In walking through the hall, and a suite of apartments to 
the dining-room, I had time to collect my scattered senses, 
and was desired to take my seat betwixt Lady Friendly and 
her eldest daughter at the table. Since the fall of the 
wooden Xenophon, my face had been continually burning 
like a firebrand, aud I was just beginning to recover my- 
self, and to feel comfortably cool, when an unlooked-for 
accident rekindled all my heat and blushes. Having placed 
my bow! of soup too near the edge of the table, in bowing 
to Miss Dinah, who complimented the pattern of my waist- 
coat, I tumbled the whole of its scalding contents into my 
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lap. In spite of an immediate supply of napkins to wipe 
the surface of my clothes, my black silk breeches were not 
stout enough to save me from the painful effects of this 
sudden fomentation, and for some minutes my legs and 
thighs seemed stewing in a boiling caldron; but recollect- 
ing how Sir Thomas had disguised his torture, when I trod 
upon his toe, I firmly bore my pain in silence, and sat with 
my lower extremities parboiled, amidst the stitled gigling 
of the ladies and the servants. 

I will not relate the several blunders which I made during 
the first course, or the distresses occasioned by my being 
desired to carve a fowl, or help to various dishes that stood 
near me, spilling a sauce-boat, and knocking down a salt- 
seller; rather let me hasten to the second course, “ where 
fresh disasters overwhelmed me quite.” 

[ had a piece of rich sweet pudding on my fork, when 
Miss Louisa Friendly begged to trouble me for a pigeon 
that stood near me; in my haste, scarce knowing what I 
did, I whipped the pudding into my mouth, hot as a burn- 
ing coal; it was impossible to conceal my agony, my eyes 
were starting from their sockets. At last, in spite of shame 
and resolution, I was obliged to drop the cause of my tor- 
ment on my plate. Sir Thomas and the ladies all compas- 
sionated my misfortune, and each advised a different ap- 
plication; one recommended oil, another water, but all 
agreed that wine was best for drawing out the fie; anda 
glass of sherry was breught me from the sideboard, which 
I snatched up with eagerness; but, Oli! hew shall I tell 
the sequel? whether the butler, by accident, mistook, or 
purposely designed to drive me mad, he gave me the strong- 
est brandy, with which | filled my mouth, already flayed 
and blistered; totally unused to every kind of ardent spi- 
rits, with my tongue, throat, and palate as raw as beef, 
what could Ido? I could not swailow; and clapping my 
hands upon my mouth, the liquor squirted through my 
nose and fingers like a fountain, over all the dishes; and I 
was mortified by bursts of laughing from al! quarters. In 
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vain did Sir Thomas reprimand the servants, and Lady 
iy Friendly chide her daughters; for the measure of my shame 
| and their diversion was pot yet complete. To relieve me 
1 from the intolerable state of perspiration which this acci- 
: dent had caused, without considering what I did, I wiped 
ie my face with that ill fated handkerchief, which was sull 
i. wet from the consequences of the fall of Xenophon, and 
covered all my features with streaks of ink in every direc- 
i tion. ‘The baronet himself could not support this shock, 
i but joined his lady in the general laugh; while I sprung 
| 





iY from the table in despair, rushed outof the room, and ran 
) home in an agony of confusion and disgrace, which the 
HN most poiaant sense of guilt could have excited. 

| Thus without having deviated from the path of moral 
rectitude, IT am suffering torments from my misfortunes, 
The lower half of me has been almost boiled, my tongue 
ard mouth grilled, and L bear the mark of Cain upon my 
forehead ; vet these are but trifling considerajions, to the 
eternal shame which I must feel, whenever this adventure 
shall be mentioned; unless by your assistance, when my 
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ah neighbours know how much I sufier on the occasion, they 
: ae . 4 eA : ‘ 

‘a will spare their revilings, and have sume fee!ing for a bashes 
ni ful man. R. Curaberland, 

’ 4 
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i CORRESPONDENCE. 

i 

Hb To the Editor of the Lady's Museum, 

Hi I AM a milliner in . As I am allowed to havea 
Hs very pretty taste in making a show at my window, my bu- 
i siness was at first rather brisk, but it is now fallen off. 
P| Two young ladies who live opposite, sit all day at the win- 
I. dow, and by their laughing and playful antics attract towards 

} them the eyes of passers by. The newest fashions are dis- 


played in vain. I thought of placing two of my girls in my 
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window, but they declare it will be of no use, for they dare 
not, for fear of cold, shew so much of their shoulders 
aud breasts by two inches, as the ladies opposite. 

The ladies take in the Museum, for [ observe that they 
paper their hair with the cover. Should you publish this, 
it may catch their eyes, and a few words from the Editor 
may have more effect than any thing that can be said by 


Your obliged servant, 
BIDDY DIMPLE, 


l. S. lL have genteel apartments, and should we come to 
an agreement, shall be happy to accommodate the two ladies 
fur much less than what I know they pay fur their present, 


| eee 


To the Editor of the Lady's Museum. 





——— “ He boasts his matchless skill, 

To curb the steed and guide the wheel ; 

And as he pass'd the gazing throug, 

With gracetul ease, and smack’d the thong, 

The idiot wonder they expressed 

Was praise and transport to his breast.”“— WVhttchead, 
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MR. EDITOR, 

MANY of the male sex, who can just put together twe 
sentences without a grammatical error, or much had spel- 
ling, take upon themselves to write strictures on female 
manners and dress, knowing, at the same time, that our 
indecencies of attire, as they are pleased to call them, are 
occasioned by the flattering admiration of a considerable 
part, in number I mean, of mankind. 

Influenced by flattery, as women in general have been 
since the days of our great grandmother Eve, they have 
some excuse; but what excuse can the gentlemen of the pre- 
sent day have for imitating coachmen? Booted and muffled 
up In two or three great coats (I cannot give you the tech- 
nical names) and as many pair of gloves, it is difficult to 
discern which is Jarvis, or which his lordship, It is not 
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long since, that returning from the country, intending, 
when I alighted in Piccadilly, to give the usual douccur to 
the coachman, I slipped half-a-crown into the hands of 
Lord ——, and was not a little surprised, instead of receiv- 
ing thanks, at being stunned by a loud laugh from his lord- 
ship and lis stable companions. This, sir, is not the only 
dilemma into which I have been thrown by the same cause. 
Calling some days since on the Hon. Mrs. , | begged 
that L might not prevent her departure, as I observed that 
her coachiman was waiting at the door. “ Here, Sir Harry,” 
cried she, laughing, as her cousin entered the room, “ my 
friend mistook you for a coachman.” Pray, Mr. Editor, 
give a hint that such fashions may have a consequence of 
which these gentlemen are not aware, and that since they 
take their servants’ places, the servants may probably fill 
their masters’. 
By inserting this in the Museum, you will oblige 
Your's, &c. 


Basinghali Street. SARAH SHORTCOATS, 





P. S. This fashion has appeared on this side of Temple 
Hur, and its progress is already alarming. My cousin Led- 
cer assures me that he and his fellow clerks regret the ex- 
pense which the extra quantity of broad cloth occasions. 


Miss Shortcoats has certainly a right to complain of the 
ridiculous appearance of gentlemen in their present fa- 
shionable dress; but, at the same time, she notices that 
oniy. It will be well if the manners put on with their at- 
tire are ony ridiculous. The company which is to be met 
with in a stable-yard cannot certainly improve either the 
morals or manners of a gentleman. When the coachman 
has had his day, the groom may be, perhaps, ennobled by 
the company of his superior, whose ambition it may then 
be to acquire the praise formerly bestowed upon Virgil, that 
he “ tosses about his dung with dignity.” F. 
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MONTRAVERS AND LAVINIA; 
OR, 


ONE WINTER IN LONDON. 





(Continued from page 231.) 


AS Montravers had no motives for concealment on the su:)- 
ject either of his connections or finances, he had, at a very 
early period of their acquaimtance, informed Mr. Chestei- 
ton of every particular of moment respecting both; and 
he had given such respectable references as to character, 
and which were replied to in a manner the most satisfac- 
tory, that the father of Lavinia did not hesitate in consent- 
ing to bestow his daughter on a man so every way amia- 
ble, and deserving of a treasure, and in possession of a for- 
tune greatly beyond what he had a right to expect, in the 
Smithfield bargain-making way, for a girl whose beauty was 
almost her only portion, and whose situation, should she 
be deprived of himself, her only natural protector, would 
be perilous and distressing. 

In every point of view, a marriage with Montravers was 
a desirable event, and every preparation being completed, 
the nuptials were solemnized, and the enraptured bride- 
groom put in possession of the object of his fond, enthu- 
siastic adoration; who, on her part, was scarcely less en- 
chanted with the certainty of emancipation from a mode 
of life by no means suited to her inclinations, and whose 
“ heart brimful,” as it was, “ of the world, and all its 
vanities,” panted for a return to its pleasures, and bade 
adieu to the abode of her respeetable and affectionate 
parent, with feelings of indescribable joy and satisfaction. 

Amelia, who really loved her cousin, and had, as far as 
possible, both restrained her volatility, and prevented Mr. 
Chesterton from arriving at the knowledge of her aversion 
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to his retired mode of living, was happy in the prospect of 
Lavinia’s happiness; and, judging from her knowledge of 
Montravers’s circumstances, that he could not prudently 
attempt to make a conspicuous figure in the world of fa- 
shion, as knowing also, that his inclinations led to an 
almost constant residence in the country, she trusted that 
the giddy girl would, in a short while, be metamorphosed 
into the prudent wife, willing to conform to her husband's 
arrangements; and live in respectability and the enjoy- 
ment of domestic felicity, in the midst of a happy tenantry, 
if and an approving circle of rational acquaintances. 

i} These ideas and hopes she sought to impress upon the 
mind of Lavinia, by serious admonitions and prudent 
counsels. But this was a kind of advice she by no means 
relished, nor conceived the most distant idea of profiting 

| by :—on the contrary, her bosom was the abode of vanity 
and frivolity, and her heart was indifferent to aught, save 
what concerned her own gratification, and the indulgence 
of her leading foibles; though, like most weak and vain 

4 persons, she was not deficient in cunning, and she had 

so artfully managed the promulgation of her real senti- 

ments, that Montravers believed she participated in all his 
feelings, and would, with equal satisfaction, strive to re- 

‘ alize those phantoms of felicity, with which he had amused 

his fancy.—Alas! how oft do poor mortals thus raise up 

7 | airy fabrics, decorated by the fairy pencil of hope; but 
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tr which the rude blast of disappointment in au instant levels 
. Hi to the ground, and “ leaves not a wreck behind.” 

iii As Lavinia had expressed a wish to visit one of the fa- 
) Ht shionable watering places, on her marriage, Montravers 


| readily consented to their passing 2 short time at Chel- 
tenham, as an introduction of his blooming bride to the 
gay world, at that season of the year to be found neither 
in London nor Bath, but dispersed amongst the favourite 


ye marine, and other fashionable haunts, to which they fly 
y | during the most agreeable season of the year, as if te 
He prove, how much more pleasing is any other place than 
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theirown homes; whata relief from the fatigue of their own 
reflections even the bleakest, most unfertile spots, and the 
most insipid frivolous amusements that ever folly invented, 
or fashion gave a sanction to, 

Montravers wished Mr. Chesterton to have accompanied 
them; but this ‘he declined, promising to visit them early 
in the spring, and granting Lavinia the pleasure of her 
cousin’s society, till he should repair to Gloucestershire, 
and claim her at the hands of her friends. 

Arrived at this famed receptacle of ton and elegance, 
Lavinia’s heart beat with tumultuous emotions of delight, 
und she fancied the period was indeed arrived, when she 
should realize all the wild illusions which vanity and folly had 
conspired to cherish in her bosom, now she was to become 
the idol of an admiring world, and listen to the dulcet 
voice of flattery, whenever she chuse to lend an ear to its 
mellifluous sounds. 

The place was yet crowded with visitors of the first fa- 
shion, with several of whom Montravers being personally 
acquainted, Lavinia’s introduction to them was the con- 
sequence. New to a scene of this kind, and ever ready to 
embrace novelty under whatever form it appeared, she was 
enraptured with every thing around her, an endless va- 
riety of objects occupied her attention, and she beheld the 
whole with undissembled admiration and encreasing en- 
joyment. Her beauty, vivacity, naiveté, and, above all, 
her never having made her appearance in the fashionable 
world, but asa mere child, rendered her universally fol- 
lowed, admired, and extolled, as the most divine creature 
in the universe. 

Her face was pronounced, by some of the leading men 
of taste and haut ton, completely beautiful; and, conse- 
quently, no one disputed her pre-eminence in loveliness. 
Her person was said to be a model of elegance and sym- 
metry; her taste in the art of adorning it exquisite; and 
her manners fascinating. Montravers perpetually heard 
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to his retired mode of living, was happy in the prospect ot 
Lavinia’s happiness; and, judging from her knowledge of 
Montravers’s circumstances, that he could not prudently 
attempt to make a conspicuous figure in the world of fa- 
shion, as knowing also, that his inclinations led to an 
almost constant residence in the country, she trusted that 
the giddy girl would, in a short while, be metamorphosed 
into the prudent wife, willing to conform to her husband's 
arrangements; and live in respectability and the enjoy- 
ment of domestic felicity, in the midst of a happy tenantry, 
and an approving circle of rational acquaintances. 

These ideas and hopes she sought to impress upon the 
mind of Lavinia, by serious admonitions and prudent 
counsels. But this was a kind of advice she by no means 
relished, nor conceived the most distant idea of profiting 
by :—on the contrary, her bosom was the abode of vanity 
and frivolity, and her heart was indifferent to aught, save 
what concerned her own gratification, and the indulgence 
of her leading foibles; though, like most weak and vain 
persons, she was not deficient in cunning, and she had 
so artfully managed the promulgation of her real senti- 
ments, that Montravers believed she participated in all his 
feelings, and would, with equal satisfaction, strive to re- 
alize those phantoms of felicity, with which he had amused 
his fancy.—Alas! how oft do poor mortals thus raise up 
airy fabrics, decorated by the fairy pencil of hope; but 
which the rude blast of disappointment in au instant levels 
to the ground, and “ leaves not a wreck behind.” 

As Lavinia had expressed a wish to visit one of the fa- 
shiovnable watering places, on her marriage, Montravers 
readily consented to their passing 2 short time at Chel- 
tenham, as an introduction of his blooming bride to the 
gay world, at that season of the year to be found neither 
in London nor Bath, but dispersed amongst the favourite 
marine, and other fashionable haunts, to which they fly 
during the most agreeable season of the year, as if to 
prove, how much more pleasing is any other place than 
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theirown homes; whata relief from the fatigue of their own 
reflections even the bleahest, most unfertile spots, and the 
ingst insipid frivolous amusements that ever folly invented, 
or fashion gave a sanction to, 

Montravers wished Mr. Chesterton to have accompanied 
them; but this he declined, promising to visit them carly 
in the spring, and granting Lavinia the pleasure of her 
cousin’s society, till he should repair to Gloucestershire, 
and claim her at the hands of her friends. 

Arrived at this famed receptacle of ton and clegance, 
Tavinia’s heart beat with tumultuous emotions of delight, 
und she fancied the period was indeed arrived, when she 
should realize all the wild illusions which vanity and folly had 
conspired to cherish in her bosom, now she was to become 
the idol of an admiring world, and listen to the dulcet 
voice of flattery, whenever she chuse to lend an ear to its 
mellifluous sounds. 

The place was yet crowded with visitors of the first fa- 
shion, with several of whom Montravers being personally 
acquainted, Lavinia’s introduction to them was the con- 
sequence. New to a scene of this kind, and ever ready to 
embrace novelty under whatever form it appeared, she was 
enraptured with every thing around her, an endless va- 
riety of objects occupied her attention, and she beheld the 
whole with undissembled admiration and encreasing en- 
joyment. Her beauty, vivacity, naiveté, and, above all, 
her never having made her appearance in the fashionable 
world, but asa mere child, rendered her universally fol- 
lowed, admired, and extolled, as the most divine creature 
in the universe, 

Her face was pronounced, by some of the leading men 
of taste and haut ton, completely beautiful; and, conse- 
quently, no one disputed her pre-eminence in loveliness. 
Her person was said to be a model of elegance and sym- 
metry; her taste in the art of adorning it exquisite; and 
her manners fascinating. Montravers perpetually heard 
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her praised for wit, beauty, gracefulness, and a variety of 
attractions; and he was incessantly reminded of his own 
, ood fortune in securing such a treasure. 

For some time this universal homage paid to Lavinia 
aflorded him no slight degree of satisfaction; but he, erc 
long, began to open his eyes to the dangers which might 
arise from a continued repetition of such flatteries, and 
the snares which surrrounded her. He sighed for the calm 
and rational delights of the country, and wished Lavinia 
was equally inclined with himself to participate in the en- 
joyments which home afforded; and he Jonged for the 
period of their fixing their abode at Woodlands, But La- 
vinia’s views were different from his ;—she shuddered at 
the idca of quitting the regions of gaiety—she knew not 
how to seek for happiness in her own mind, nor in the 
tranquil joys of a dumestic circle in the country. Retire- 
ment never suited her inclinations, and having now drank 
of the cup of pleasure, the thoughts of relinquishing 
those delights that fascinated ali ier senses, and burying 
her charms ata distance from all the haunts of fashion, with 
only her husband, her cousin, and some quiet, sober, 
country neighbours, was horrible—they were petrifying— 
insupportable, and, in a word, what she could not sub- 
Fait to, 

Montravers was astonished, he was grieved, and hurt at 
several expressions of dislike to the country, and unwil- 
lingness to retire to it, which Lavinia, afraid of openly 
avowing her sentiments, had occasionally let fall; but 
still, too much the lover to give a positive denial to her 
wishes, and, as she had fixed her mind upon going fora 
short while to Bath, he made no very strong objection to 
her proposal of going thither, where the same round of 
expensive amusements were entered into with increased 
avidity. The same admiration followed ber footsteps ; 
their abode became the resort of the gay and fashionable 
vf both sexes—the scene of luxury and voluptuous enter- 
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tainments; while Lavinia, thus plunged into the vortex of 
folly, was quickly pursuing the certain means of involving 
her husband and herself in ruinous embarrassments, 

Amelia saw, and was seriously alarmed at her cousin’s 
wild pursuit of what she termed pleasure. She esteemed 
Montravers, and felt for the disappointment he was doomed 
to experielice, in his cherished hopes of beholding his be- 
loved Lavinia a respectable domestic character. To reason 
with the giddy creature, she was sensible was to no pur- 
pose—for she was rarely inclined to listen to the dictates of 
prudence, or attend to admonitions, which in any manner 
militated against the line of conduct she chose to adopt. 
In regard to pecuuiary matters, she was devoid of consi- 
deration, and cared not from whence the resources came, 
provided she possessed the means of living in splendour, 
and running the usual race of dissipation and extravagance. 
Amelia, however, strove to lead her gently to a more be- 
coming sense of her conduct: but ridicule was, at first, 
the return for her counsels, and resentment the ultimate 
consequence of her interference. Amelia was hurt, and 
resolved, in future, to be silent on a subject on which it 
was evident her thoughtless cousin could not bear to be 
counselled. The time of quitting Bath she knew was 
approaching, and she still hoped that, in the more tran- 
quil scenes of the country, Lavinia would perceive her 
errors, and retrieve them, by a very different system in 
future. 

Two months elapsed, and Bath began to lose a number 
of its most tonish visitors. The birth-day was approach- 
ing, parliament was about to meet, and the world of fa- 
shivn was crowding tu the regions of gaiety and dissipa- 
tion, in their various town residences, Lavinia sighed to 
join the throng; but how to prevail on her husband to 
consent to her removing to the capital, was a point she 
knew not in what manner to accomplish, Already Mon- 
travers was weary of their mode of living; already he had 
expressed his wish to be at Woodlands, and had hinted 
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also, that his finances could not lung serve for the support 
of such an expensive style. 

“ We really must leave this place,” said he, “ my dear- 
est love; Iam satiated with the sameness of its amusie 
ments, and am astonished you are not equally weary of 
such a frivolous round.”—“ Let us go to London, then !” 
said Lavinia, who eagerly seized on her husband's ex- 
pressions of weariness at Bath, “ we cannot, at this dreary 
season of the year, condemn ourselves to the chilling 
horrors of the country. It will be time enough to go to 
Woodlands in the spring; and, in the meanwhile, we may 
pass a month or two amidst the more enlivening scenes in 
the capital.” 

Montravers looked astonished; and, for a moment, he- 
sitated what reply to make to a proposal so opposite to his 
inclinations, and so imprudent in tle then state of his 
finances. At length he said, “I wish, Lavinia, to indulge 
you in every thing that is reasonable, and consistent with 
the means I possess; but, indeed, my love, my fortune 
will not enable us to pass our winters in the metropolis— 
nor to live in the manner we have launched into, since 
our arrival at Bath. I request, therefore, you will seri- 
ously reflect upon the consequences that may ensue in the 
event of continuing a system, such as that we have begun.” 
— But I hate the country, in winter particulaily,” inter- 
rupted Lavinia, “I always hated it, and, at present, I 
should feel no relish for the finest rural scenery, nor the 
most charming of your rustic pleasures. I wisli to go to 
London; and, now emancipated frum parental authority, 
{ must positively enjoy more of life, than when chuin- 
bound amidst the hideous precipices of the north. So du 
not, dear Edward, put on such a grave face,” continued 
she, throwing her arms round his neck, “ nor oblige 
your poor Lavinia to bury herself, for this season at ‘east, 
in the country. .I will be very good and pretty behaved,” 
she added, -stniling in his face. “ and, perhaps, another 
winter I may not even wish to quit Woodlands. This once 
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then, I know you will indulge me; and you shall see how 
grateful I will prove myself, for your goodness,” 

Montravers doaed on Lavinia, and believed her to be 
all that was amiable, good, and kind. He perceived she 
was of an expensive turn, but he made allowances for her 
youth, her ignorance of the world, the novelty of the 
scenes in which she had been latterly engaged, her 
extreme vivacity, and the little vanity a woman must 
feel, on finding herself the object of genera! admira- 
tion wherever she appeared. In short, he found it im- 
possible to deny the request of the beloved of his soul; 
and, contenting himself with reading her a short lecture 
on the necessity of prudence in her expences, and pvuinting 
out the evil consequences which must unavoidably accrue 
from a very extravagant mode of life, he consented to carry 
her to the metropolis, where a small elegantly-furnished 
house, in a fashionable street, was engaged for her recep- 
tion; a smart chariot and shewy horses hired for the sea- 
son, a suitable number of domestics procured, and a course 
of living commenced, that would have required several 
thousands a year beyond what Montravers had, or ever ex- 
pected to be in possession of. 

Amelia beheld this new course of extravagance with a 
fearful foreboding of the consequences. She, however, 
ventured not again tu remonstrate where she knew admo- 
nitions would only tend to irritate and offend; she pitied 
Montravers, and, while she secretly blamed his weak good 
nature in acceding to Lavinia’s wishes, she anticipated the 
miseries into which her thoughtlessness would plunge him; 
while she dreaded also the effect her conduct would pro- 
duce upon the mind of Mr. Chesterton, who had written 
to her in terms strongly expressive of his dislike to the 
London scheme, and who evidently foreboded many serious 
evils from his daugiiter’s influence over her husband, and 
her indiscreet use of it. 

Montravers was conscious that he had surrendered his own 
judgment to the gratification of Lavinia’s fondness for com- 
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pany and expensive amusements—he felt he had erred; 
but regret was unavailing, and he endeavoured to console 
himselt by the reflection, that he had acted for the best, 
while he cherished the hope that she would shortly open 
her eyes to a sense of her imprudence, and yet be all he 
wished to behold her. 

Alas! vain were the hopes and expectations of poor Mon- 
travers. Lavinia was again the object of #lmiration wher- 
ever she appeared—again she was surrounded by fools and 
coxcombs, and marked as the future prey of the licentious 
and designing. Envy began to look up, ere she had coms 
pleted the third month of her thoughtess career, and her 
companion Slauder conveyed in broken sentences, in shrugs, 
and significant looks, the anticipated downtal of the beau- 
ty’s reputation. 

Hitherto the follies of Lavinia had been such as did not 
affect her character; but the period was approaching, when 
the blasts of calumny would be sounded, and ruin seize 
upon its prey. Montravers was called on business of im- 
portance to the south of Ireland, where a relation, engaged 
in the mercantile line, had died, and bequeathed him a 
considerable portion of the fruits of many years’ industry. 
Lavinia, who had lately, from her incessant whirl of dissi- 
pation, suffered a misfurtune, and deprived her husband 
of an heir, was yet too delicate and unrecovered to venture 
on accompanying Montravers ou his expedition; she, there- 
fore, remained in London, resolved, as she said, to live 
quietly and soberly, till his return, when she would bid 
adieu to the capital, and all those amusemeuts which had 
hitherto so strongly engrossed her attention, | 

Montravers was charmed with her prudent resolutions, 
and quitted home, if possible, more fondly enamoured of 
her than ever. But vain and fleeting are the resolutions 
of the giddy and extravagant !—During this fatal absence, 
the luckless Lavinia engaged in a new species of amuse- 
ment, destructive to her own morals, as ruinous to her 
husband's peace and circumstances, She bad acquired a 
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relish for gambling, and was become a frequenter of the 
tables of several of her fashionable friends; where, though 
she had repeatedly witnessed the bad effects of high play, 
and had shuddered at observing them, time blunted the 
keen edge of her feelings; and the sight of what at first 
shocked her inexpressibly, became, at last, familiar by re- 
petition, and ceased to be any longer thought of with ab- 
horrence. 

Every boty, she was assured by some of her insidious 
friends, played more or less; and, though doubtless the 
consequences were destructive to a few individuals, they 
were not generally so; and she might happen to be a fa- 
vourite of fortune. Money was becoming a scarce article; 
she had squandered, she knew not how, all that Montra- 
vers, with more liherality than prudence, had entrusted 
to her care, and large debts were incurred, Tradesfulks 
hegan to look grave, and some even asked for payment of 
their bills: cash must be had, or she must relinquish the 
enviable situation which she had attained in the beau monde, 
— But how to get the money was the question.— Perhaps luck 
would favour her—she would try, and if she failed in her 
attempts once, she would play no more. Success at first 
attended her, aud she arose a considerable gainer. In 
several succeeding trials she was still favoured by fortune, 
and, elated with joy, she discharged her most pressing 
debts, and resolved never again to reduce herself to such a 
dilemma. 

But vain were her resolutions !—New expences were ac- 
counted requisite, and new debts were contracted: her 
money became again exhausted—her credit was suspected 
—and, what was infinitely more dreadful in ber opinion, 
she feared being laughed at by her gay associates, if she 
attempted retrenchments; while a still lingering sense of: 
honour led her to wish to be just to every persen, and avoid 
the miseries attendant upon being in debt. 

In such situation what could she do?—She had no 
friends to whom she could impart her distresscs. Amelia 
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she had, of late, treated with a chilling reserve; and Mon- 
travers, she, more than all, felt reluctant to acquaint with 
her embarrassments. Again she had recourse to cards; 
but the fickle deity deserted her—she piayed and lost; and, 
impelled by the hope of recovering her losses, she doubled 
the stakes, and was still unsuccessful. A run of bad luck 
now involved her in greater distress than ever—despait 
urged her onward—discretion had lost its feeble hold— 
she was in daily expectation of Montravers’ return; her 
disappointments drove her nearly to distraction; she ac- 
cepted bets, which were proposed to her by the harpies 
who lured her to ruin, and she arose a loser of upwards of 
two thousand guineas / without knowing where to command 
Sifty towards the discharge of ber debt. 

Frantic with the certainty of ruin, she unguardedly ex- 
posed her situation te an artful libertine, who had watched 
her emotions while she played, and having some time 
marked her as his prey, seized on the present opportunity 
to affect his diabolical purpose. With the insidious air of 
friendship which he assumed to hide his base designs, 
he offered to extricate her from her difficulties, and 
leave it to herself to discharge the debt, when convenient 
or agreeable. The consequences may be readily conjec- 
tured. The imprudent half-distracted Lavinia accepted his 
offers, and her honour paid the forfeit of her fully. Vice 
triumphed in its success, and her destruetion was com- 
pleted. 

Ashamed to meet the looks of her injured husband, she 
consented to elupe with her betrayer; and when, on the suc- 
ceeding day, Montravers arrived in town, he received the 
heart-rending intelligence of her infamy, and his own dis- 
honour. Stung to the quick by the ingratitude of the wo- 
man he so fondly duated on, and goaded to madness by a 
strong sense of injury, he pursued the fugitives and over- 
took them; when, dreadful to relate, he fell by the hand of 
the villain who had robbed him of his treasure, and who 
was himself also slightly wounded in the combat. 
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Together the wretched Lavinia and her paramour ted to 
elude the laws of the country: and, after a short cohabi- 
tation, they parted, mutually weary of each other's society. 
—The fallen guilty creature accepted the protection of 
another temporary admirer. Another, and another, and 
another succeeded, till the branches of corruption’s tree 
had spread to an immeasurable length, and effectually de- 
stroyed every trace of the once-spotiess purity of her soul. 
Virtue banished, she set the world at defiance. The love 
of money had taken possession of her bosom; her new 
lovers were, in general, rich, and she profited by their li- 
berality or their folly. 

At length disease preyed upon her frame; her beauty 
faded, and she became deserted and miserable. An at- 
tendant, who had followed her fortune from the time she 
became the wile of Montravers, perceiving there was little 
more to be gained by remaining in her service, secured 
what money aud valuables she still possessed, and, taking 
advantage of a temporary derangement of her mental fa- 
culties, to which she had become subject, had her con- 
veyed to the cottage of a poor woman, a relation of the 
wretch, who resided not very far distant from Lavinia’s 
former abode, in the vicinity of Coniston, and gave her 
in charge to the wuman abovementioned, with a small 
sum, sufficient to defray any expences that might be in- 
curred ere her friends became acquainted with her situa- 
tion, and rendered it more comfortable. The soi disant Abi- 
gail thus made peace with her own conscience, for having 
robbed her wietched mistress of the little that remained 
of her illacquired riches, and repaired to the capital; 
where, for a while, she figured in the haunts of vice 
and profligacy, till, in turn, she too was driven from the 
stage, and left to end her worthless life in poverty and 
misery. 

At the time when Lavinia was conveyed to the neighbours 
hood of her former residence, her senses were deranged, 
and she was insensible to all that passed around her; but 
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the change of air, contributing with other causes to restore 
her strength, both of mind and body, the powers of recollec- 
tion returned, and she experienced all the agonizing pangs 
of sorrow and remorse; but relapsed again, after a short tn- 
terval of reason, into a state of horrible distraction, which 
so terrified the woman at whose house she was, that she 
immediately took what she conceived to be effectual means 
to prevent the wretched creature from escaping, and leav- 
ing the cottage in charge of a little girl, she hied her to 
the residence of the heart-broken Mr. Chesterton, and the 
amiable Amelia, then the wife of Major Wallingford, and 
the unremitting attendant on her unfortunate uncle, who still 
lingered on this side the grave, a prey to the deepest grief 
and anguish ; too much debilitated to bear a removal from 
the spot where every object but served to remind him of 
his lost unhappy daughter, and wearing away the latter 
days of existence, in the most pitiable state of melancholy 
and depression. 

Amelia had never quitted him from the moment of her 
return after the clopement of Lavinia. At her uncle’s ear- 
nest request, she had bestowed her hand upon the gentle- 
man to whom she had, for some time previous to her cousin’s 
marriage, been under engagements; and, at the period of 
Lavinia’s return to the country, she was just recovered after 
the birth of her first child, and in datly expectation of her 
beloved husband's return from the quarters of the regiment, 
in a distant part ot the kingdom. 

Language would but ill convey an idea of the astonish- 
ment and horror which tock possession of Amelia’s mind, 
on hearing trom the woman te whose care Lavinia had 
been consigned, that her unfortunate cousin still existed, 
and was then actually withia a short distance of her former 
abode. About a year before, accounts had reachei! them 
of the death of an unhappy female, and a coincidence of 
names, and other circumstances, deft her friends not a 
doubt of its being the luckless Lavinia, who had ended her 
wretched existence, Frem that period her name had never 
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been mentioned by, or in the presence of, her father; whe 
from that time also seemed to become more reconciled to 
his misfortunes, and to feel grateful to heaven for depriving 
the unfortunate creature of the power of continuing a life of 
guilt and wretchedness. To tear adresh the wounds of his 
aged bosom, and recal to memory every circumstance 
which had tended to complete his misery, Amelia consi- 
dered as an act of cruelty; yet how conceal from him, 
that his repentant child was still an in habitant of earth, 
and in a situation which rendered her an object of the 
greatest pity ! 

Unable to determine upon any thing, she again ques- 
tioned, and listened to the prolix account given by the 
dame, of her unfortunate lodger. She trembled at the 
idea of beholding her, yet felt she could not deny herself 
the satisfaction of administering all the comfort in her 
power to bestow, on the fallen guilty creature; for which 
purpose she agreed to accompany the eld woman back again 
to the cottage; and, withcut mentioning the circumstance, 
excepting to a faithful servant, who had lived for many 
years in the family of her uncle, she quitted home, at- 
tended by the person just mentioned, and, agitated by a 
variety of painful emotions, reached the dwelling where 
the woman had, as she imagined, secured her wretched 
lodger against a possibility of an escape, or the means of 
committing an injury to herself or others, 

But in so doing, the dame did not advert to the cunning 
which so generally attends a state of luuacy, nor imagine 
that Lavinia, whom she had acquainted with her intention 
of waiting on Amelia, could feel averse to the idea of be- 
holding her once fondly regarded relative and friend; her 
surprize and disappointment, mixed with terror, may, there- 
fore, be more easily conjectured than described, when, on 
reaching the cottage, she found the little girl she had left 
in it crying bitterly in the porch, and the unhappy maniac 
filed; the child could give no account whither, though 
she had sought her every where around, she said, whea 
VOL, IX.—, S- aa 
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obtain a drink of milk for the lady, who desired her to 
fetch some, as slie was very thirsty, she found the door of 
her apartment, which the darae had locked, burst open, 
and not a trace of the fugitive to be seen in any direction ; 
a circumstance which had so terrified the child, who was 
afraid of a beating in consequence, that- she had seated 
herself in momentary expectation of the dame’s return, 
and was anticipating the punishmeng she was likely to re- 
ceive, in agonies indescribable. 

Shocked and terrified, Amelia’s presence of mind, for a 
short while, forsook her almost entirely, and she was en- 
during all the miseries of suspence and apprehension, un- 


_knowing what course to pursue, when her attendant, sud- 


denly recollecting that a favourite haunt of Lavinia’s was 
at a short distance from the cottage, a romantic spot, where 
a thundering torrent rolls over an immense precipice, 
overhung by trees of various kinds, and surrounded by 
rucks and moss-clad cliffs, assuming the most fantastic 
shapes, and farming altogether one of the most picturesque 
scenes imagination can conceive. Thither Lavinia, in the 
days of peace and innocence, used frequently to bend her 
steps, and pass whole hours in drawing, or at work, be- 
side the noisy cataract ; and it now occurred to her former 
attendant, that she might have wished to revisit the well- 
known spot, and, with a strong presentiment of there dis- 
covering her, she took the nearest way towards the water- 
fall, at the entrance of a deep sequestered valley, to the 
north of Coniston, where, just as she had imagined, the 
wretched creature had been seized with a sudden whim of 
gazing, and was actually seated on a jutting rock above the 
stream, when chancing to turn her head, she perceived a 
figure cautiously approaching her; screaming with wild- 
ness, she hastily arose, and, quick as lightning, preci- 
pitated herself over the cliff; where, bruised and bleeding, 
with two of her ribs broken, and some severe contusions 
on her head, she lay insensible to all around her, till the 
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poor woman, who had witnessed her descent, procured as- 
sistance, and had the miserable sufferer conveyed again to 
the cottage from whence she had escaped; where Amelia, 
half-distracted at the sight, wept over the mangled body of 
the pale, emaciated, altered Lavinia; who, on coming to 
herself, perceived and knew her cousin, and, feeling all the 
horrors of shame, remorse, and regret, was seized with 
convulsive spasms, which threatened her existence, and 
left her, after some time suffering most severely, so weak 
and debilitated, that the medical gentleman, who had been 
summoned from the nearest town to her assistance, de- 
clared it was his opinion, she could not survive many 
hours. 

Stretched on an humble bed, from whence it would be 
impossible, he assured Amelia, to remove the sufferer, the 
unfortunate Lavinia lay, a spectacle of human misery, and 
the consequence of ill regulated passions, She was pale, 
haggard, emaciated, and unlovely; her once fine skin and 
transparent complexion had yielded to the effects of a life 
of dissipation, of art, and, latterly, of disease. Her lips 
were livid, her cheeks hollow, and her eyes glaring and 
inanimate. Amelia looked upon her in silent saduess; her 
hands clasped, and her expressive countenance displaying 
the emotions of an heart wrung by the keenest anguish. 
—At length she cried, “ and is this all that remains of my 
loved and once-beautiful Lavinia ?” 

The sound of her voice aroused the torpid faculties of the 
unhappy object of her pity, who turned her eyes with a look 
of heart-rending agony upon the weli-known countenance 
of her friend, and exclaimed, “ Amelia, I have no home— 
no friends—no place now to shelter me from want and mi- 
sery. I have been a guilty wretch; but, worthless as I was 
I did not deserve all that has been done to render me yet 
more degraded than I made myself. Oh! my yet kind 
Amelia, do not weep for me; for I am undeserving of your 
pity. My poor father, wherc—but I dare not enquire for 
him; Montravers too—all gone—all treated with ingrati- 
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tude and baseness. But I am not mad, Amelia,” she added, 
starting up in bed, and gazing wildly round; “ lam in my 
senses now, but I may soon lose them again, Pray for 
me, Amelia: I cannot pray—I never liked prayers, and, 
wretch that lam! I cannot now depart from my evil ways. 
I would implore your forgiveness—but I do not merit it: 
I sought my own ruin, and have sealed it.” 

Here a vivlent spasm checked her utterance, and she 
struggled violently, ere she could again articulate a sylla- 
ble. Amelia’s affiiction was deep and silent—her looks 
evinced the feelings of her bosem; and Lavinia, after a 
short interval, again addressed her. 

“ Amelia, I cannot bear to see you look thus upon me— 
I can’t indeed endure it—l am wretched—Oh! mercy, I 
am faint, and sick to death—my head is turning round— 
wy brain bursts—Oh! mercy; save me, save me,” she 
added, looking wildly towards the foot of the bed, and 
hiding her face in the clothes—“ Oh! father—mercy !— 
mercy !” 

Amelia looked around, and beheld the woe-worn coun~ 
tenance of Mr. Chesterton, regarding his unhappy daugh- 
ter, A shriek, wild and terrific, proclaimed the miserable 
sufferer yet under the impression of fear and remorse ; con- 
vulsive sobs appeared to torture her bosom—a return of the 
spasms forebuded her approaching exit. A hollow groan 
sounded dismally in their ears, and throwing down the 
clothes with which she had hid her face, she displayed a 
countenance whereon the agonies of death were visibly de- 
picted. For an instant she seemed to revive, and to be 
sensible of her situation. She looked at Amelia, and at- 
tempted te speak ; but the words died on her tongue, and, 
fixing her hollow eyes upon the pallid features of her fa- 
ther, convulsions seized her yet more violently than here- 
tofore, and after a lengthened struggle, she expired, in the 
midst of agonies the most horrible that were ever wit- 
nessed. 

Aod here let us draw a veil over the sufferings of the 
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afflicted survivors and spectators of this scene of misery 
and death,-—Suflice it to say, Mr. Chesterton followed his 
unhappy daughter to the grave just three months after he 
had seen her breathe her last; while Amelia only by the 
power of time, a strong sense of her duty to the Almighty, 
and her dearest worldly connexions, regained her health and. 
spirits, bot cruelly wounded by the dreadful scene she 
had witnessed, and the grief she endured at the recollec- 
tion of her cousin’s fate. Happy in a worthy husband, 
and a lovely family of children, she-yet lives, at a distance 
from the scene of so much wretchedness, respected and 
regarded by a numerous circle of acquaintance and depend- 
ants; domestic felicity her portion in this world, and un- 
fading bliss the prospect that is open to her view in the 
regions of immortality. 


Ee 


BENEVOLENCE., 


(Continued from page 214.) 


EMILY was punctual in her visit to the puor invalid. She 
found her in a very debilitated state, but perfectly sensible 
and composed ;. she sat down by her bedside, and endea- 
voured to cheer her spirits, by holding out future prospects 
vf health and comfort. 

“ Alas, Madam !” said Mrs. Morton, “ I have little hope 
of recovering from this shock; and, if I had, there is no- 
thing in the world left for me to take pleasure in. My 
ewn misconduct has brought these troubies on me, and b 
fee] them as the just punishment of my early sins,” 

A knock at the door just then interrupted their conver- 
sation, and Audley entered. Finding Emily in tears, he 
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used every effurt te soothe her, and with the-most delicate 
tenderness advised her to controul her sensibility, lest it 
should be injurious to herself, and oppressive to the poor 
woman. 

“You are very good and considerate,” said Mrs. Morton, 
“but, I fear, that when you. have heard the story of my 
life, you will no longer think me worthy of so much kind+ 
ness. I was born in America. My parents were reputable, 
though not rich; and I was married at an early age toa 
young English officer, with whom I soon after came over. 
T enjoyed the most perfect happiness for about two years, at 
which time my husband was ordered abroad on a secret ex- 
pedition, and my situation preventing my accompanying 
him, I was left behind in the deepest affliction. A few months 
after Morton’s departure, I gave birth to an infant, which 
lived but one week. This event threw me into a very weak 
state, which confined me a ‘considerable length of time, 
and involved me in very great expence. When I recovered, 
I found myself under the necessity of applying to the 
agents to advance me a certain sum, previous to my ex- 
pected remittance; this they refused to do, and I left the 
office in great distress of mind. A gentleman who was 
present, seemed to observe me with much attention, and I 
had not got to the end of the street before he overtook me. 
Young and jnesperienced as I was, I had no idea of any. 
treachery when he accosted me kindly, and expressed the 
most lively regret at my disappvintment. I was unguarded 
enough to explain all the particulars of my situation to 
him, and was much gratified on being told by him, that 
he knew my husband, and had so great a regard for him, 
as would induce him to exert his influence with the agent 
to advance me the money required :—he promised to bring 
it to me the the next day. This promise he kept, and I 
found that Lord Montgomery was this active friend. I was 
very grateful for his kindness, and he continually found 
fresh pretences for visiting me. By degrees ny health and 
spirits returned ; Lord Montgomery euticed me ‘abroad, to 
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partake of various amusements, and I found his attentions 
sv agreeable, that—to my shame be it spoken—I fell too 
readily into the snare prepared for me.” 

At this part of Mrs. Morton’s recital, the cheek of Emily 
became pale as death.—* Good God !” she exclaimed, “ you 
cannot be speaking of my guardian—his heart cannot be so 
depraved—there cannot be such deceit in man.” Her eyes 
fixed on Audley as she spoke, ‘but no feeling of guilt was 
visible in his countenance, although with a sigh he said— 
“It is but too just a picture of some hearts, and I fear 
Lord Montgomery has not been exempt from the frailties 
of human nature.”—“ Oh! you must not call vice by so 
mild a name,” replied Emily ; “ I can never love him now, 
I am sure.”—“ Then you have loved him?” asked Audley, 
with a look of particular interest.—“ Oh, yes !” cried Emily, 
“ he has been a father to me.”—“ And neglected his own 
offspring, I fear,” said Mrs. Morton; “ but why do I blame 
him, when I, guilty wretch as I am, have done the same 
But | must proceed, or I fear I shall soon be unable. You, 
no (onbt, already guess some of the consequences of this 
intimacy ; how shall I tell you that, in the course of six 
months, the idea of Mortou’s return afforded me more hor- 
ror than pleasure—horror which was encreased hy the neg= 
lect and desertion of Lord Montgomery. You, whio are in- 
nocent can tell nething of those feelings which I experi- 
enced. Aguin I became a mother, but no love for the un- 
happy babe filled my heart; it was my shame aud misery, 
as I found thet Morton was hourly expected in England. His 
letters breathed the tenderest affection; and, to conceal my 
guilt, became my only thought. The Foundling Hospital 
afforded an asylum for the uffspring of infamy, and to its 
protection I consigned my child.”—‘ I was myself a fuund- 
ling !” exclaimed Emily, clasping her hands with a sudden 
burst of emotion, “ and perhaps also the offspring of in- 
famy.”—“ Have you any memorial of your birth?” asked 
Mrs. Morton, eagerly.—* This coral necklace, which I still 
wear, Iwas born on the 2ist of December, as was inti- 
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mated in the ticket left with me, The basket and clothes 
I have still in my possessiun—they are marked with an M.” 
—*“ Heavenly mercy !” exclaimed Mrs. Morton, “ it must 
be my child!” 

Emily, overcome with emotion, now fainted on the bed. 
Audley hastily called for, assistance, and a scene the most 
affecting inragination can conceive, took place between the 
mother ani daughter. By the persuasions of Audley, Lord 
Montgomery was immediately sent for: he soon arrived, 
and, without hesitation, acknowledged the truth of Mrs. 
Morton’s assertions, and consented to receive Emily as his 
daughter. 

The spirits of Mrs. Mortion were too much exhausted to 
continue her story that day,.but on the following she re- 
sumed her narrative. 

“ When my husband returned, the consciousness of my 
guilt weighed heavy on my heart; but his health was so 
much impaired by the fatigues and hardships he had under- 
gone, that he attributed my unhappiness to concern upon 
his account. He survived not many months, and I was 
left with no other provision than the slender annuity of an 
ensign’s widow. Ill health and dejected spirits rendered 
me incapable of any exertion, and I soon found myself in- 
volved in debts,. which I never could discharge. For the 
last twelve years my life has been a constant struggle 
against want and sickness. I have occasionally applied to 
Lord Montgomery; but, considering me only of a class 
with certain. mercenary creatures, his relief has been li- 
mited and precarious, and I was reduced to the last ex- 
treme of want and misery, when Mr. Audley so generously 
exercised the feelings of humanity so much in my behalf.” 

Emily embraced her mother tenderly, assured her she 
should never want again, and, by her affectionate and pa- 
thetic earnestness, made the deepest impression on the 
heart of Audley, Need we add, that the result of this im- 
pression was honourable proposals, which were willingly 
acceded to by his lordship, and not unwillingly agreed to 
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see the amiable couple united, and expired in the arms of 
her amiable child, whe soothed her last hours with filial 
tenderness, and rewarded the benevolence of the excellent 
Audley by the most faithful attachment, and the practice 
ef every domestic virtue. At his death, Lord Mont- 
gomery beqtheathed to Audley the whole of his property, 
which was considerable, and which, in addition to the for- 
tune already possessed by Audley, enabled them to rear a 
numerous family in elegance, and contribute largely to pri- 
vate as well as public charities. 
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; Continued from page 152, 
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5 LETTER IV. 

. Matilda Fitzauban to Edward Fitzauban, Esq. 

. I FEAR, my dear brother, you will think me unfeeling 
E and thoughtless, in committing to paper all those frivolities 
e which you must deem beneath your notice; but when I 
2 assure you that I do it only in the hope of diverting you 
8 from the indulgence of your own sad thoughts, I trust 
. you will forgive me if my idle recitals should sometimes 
- ebtrude on your more serious reflections. 

y The heart that is a prey to sorrow grasps with the avi- 
2 dity of achild at every solace however trivial, aud although 
e there are some moments in which the real mourner rejects 
* with indignation every attempt to beguile it ef its sorrows, 
€ there are others in which it turns almost instinctively to 
- the voice of consolation, and finds comfort in the very tri- 
y fles which a more tranquillized mind and equitable judg- 


ment might deem impertinent. In such a moment my let- 
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ter may reach you ; if not, lay it aside ; for although I would 
not nurse grief until I might rear it to despondency, I 
should be equally unwilling to put an untimely curb upon 
those feelings which are hallowed by participation, and 
gratify while they afflict. 

The assembly L mentioned to you was numerously and 
well attended, and the splendor uf the scene was aug- 
mented by the unusual number of military beaux who were 
present, three regiments being at this time quartered in 
Exeter. My first partuer was a young captain who seemed 
to have a very high idea of his own attractions, and amused 
me much by his whimsical observations on some of the 
company. 

“ Upon my word,” said he, “ these are the most pleasant 
quarters we have been in for some time; we are quite at 
heme here, and are made so much of by the ladies; the 
young men, it is true, regard us with an evil eye, and it is 
not to be wondered at, fur poor awkward souls they stand 
but litile chance among us.” 

The self-satisfied air with which he pronounced this 
made me smile.—Agnes appeared in uncommon spirits, 
and her slight agile form was displayed to the greatest ad- 
vantage by the simple yet elegant dress which she wore. 
The assiduous attention which Percival paid her seemed to 
afford her the highest gratification; and I could perceive 
that it was not without reluctance she submitted to the 
change of partners before agreed on; and instead of the 
insinuating and graceful Aubrey accepted the hand of my 
frivolous beau, Captain Freeman. 

In the cuurse of the evening my curiosity was consider- 
ably raised by the uncommon appearance of one lady. She 
was dressed in a most romantic style, but her countenance 
was so lovely and her figure so majestic, that what would 
have appeared ridiculous in another added to the interest of 
her appearance. She did net dance, but walked up and 
down the rvom leaning on the arm of a gentleman who 
seemed to watch every turn of her features with solicitude 
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and anxiety. At times she was playfully capricious, and at 
others a deep melancholy seemed to take possession of her, 
and to abstract her thoughts entirely from the scene before 
her. Once, when I happened to stand near her, I heard her 
say: “Iam satisfied that he is not here, but I heard his 
name pronounced hy Mr. —— and it threw me into such 
an agitation, that I tremble still.”—“ You do indeed,” re- 
plied her companion, sighing, “ Why will you give way to 
this weakness ?”—“ For my life I cannot help it,” was the 
answer, and they passed on. 

By my desire, Mr. Aubrey made enquiries concerning 
this couple, and I learnt that they reside in a beautiful 
cottage on the banks of the Dart, and have not been long 
married. Mrs. Melfort being in a weak state of health, 
her husband brought her to Exeter, in the hope of diverting 
her by the gaieties of the place. I shall probably see more 
of her when I go to Dartmouth, which will be in the 
course of next week. The evening passed as such evenings 
generally do, and we returned home at about three o’clock, 
completely fatigued with our diversion. I must not omit 
telling you, that our pretty Agnes made a complete con- 
quest, and that Captain Freeman has followed her up 
closely ever since; but I believe he will be an unsuccessful 
suitor, though she trifles with him a little just to try the 
sentiments of Percival, who, in fact, does not betray very 
strong symptoms of jealousy. 

Yesterday we paid a visit to the Cathedral, and among 
the few monuments there, I shall only notice one, as it re- 
lates to circumstances particularly affecting. It is to the 
memory of Mrs. O'Brien, wife of Captain O'Brien, of the 
24th regiment. She was in her nineteenth year, and a 
most amiable woman, She was staying at the London Inn 
until her husband could engage suitable lodgings, and, 
while playing with her child one day, her cloaths caught 
fire: anxious only for the boy, she for some time endea- 
voured to extinguish the flame herself, but finding her ef- 
forts ineffectual, and that the child would come near her, 
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sie shricked loudly for help. The waiter ran up, but in- 
stea! of assisting her, the poor fellow was so terrified that 
he Jost all presence of mind, and hastened down again te 
get more assisiance. The flames augmenting in conse- 
quence of the circulation of air, the unfortunate Mrs, 
O'Brien fell a victim, and the lower part of her body was 
almost consumed before it could be extinguished. She lan- 
guished about forty hours and then expired, leaving her 
husband in a state of distraction not to be described. In 
addition to this deplorable misfortune, the aged father of 
Mrs. OBrien was hourly expected from Quebec, where the 
regiment had lately been on duty, and of which place Mrs. 
O'Brien was a native. She was buried with every token of 
respect, the whole of the regiment attending. 

1 fear that this is not the only instance in which a life 
has been sacrificed for want of presence of mind, and it is 
much to be regretted that stoves are not more generally 
adopted than fire-places, which are so bad!y constructed as 
to render such accidents almost unavoidable. I had the 
above particulars from Captain Freeman, who is nearly re- 
lated to the husband of the unfortunate Mrs. O‘Brien. 

I have this moment received your letter,* and am much 
concerned at the illness of our darling girl. Should she be 
sufficiently recovered by the time Mrs. Dortington leaves 
town, I would advise you to send her down with her; as 
she travels in her own carriage I should think the journey 
would do her more good than harm. I know her society 
is a comfort to you, but her welfare will be your first con- 
sideration. Adieu, my dear brother, my prayers are con- 
stantly for your health and happiness. 

Marirpa Fitzaunay. 








* This letter does not appear. | 
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THE HAPPY STRATAGEM. 








A TALE. 





From the French, by E. T. 


LEONARD and Sebastian were natives of Andalusia, 
and from earliest infancy had been inseparable alike in 
their pursuits and pleasures. It could scarcely be said that 
one possessed a virtue, or amiable trait of disposition, with 
which the other was not equally endowed. Yet Leonard had & 
bold and enterprising spirit, which led him to prefer scenes 
of active life, while Sebastian, on the other hand, though 
less ardent and aspiring, was gifted with such a compre- 
hensive mind and steady judgment, that the extremes 
of one friend were moderated by the opposite bias of the 
other, They were both the only sons of their parents, yet 
they reaped little advantage from that circumstance, as 
their fortunes were but moderate, and insufficient to sup- 
port them in an independent manner, and after having 
completed their studies together, they found it the first af- 
fiction of their hearts to be obliged to separate, in ordet 
to obtain, by their abilities, a reputable maintenance. 

Leonard was fired with a noble ambition to distinguish 
limself in the serviceof his country ; Sebastian, on the con- 
trary, convinced of the futility of such delusive honour, 
preferred a life of contemplative retirement, and several 
good-humoured disputes arose between them on the sub- 
ject.— A life of glory, however short,” said Leonard, “is 
the only life worthy of the noble faculties with which man 
is endowed !”"—“ A philosophic life,” argued Sebastian in 
opposition to these sentiments,” is the only life acceptable 
to the Creator, and beneficial to our fellow-creatures.” *—~ 
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* The Anthor begs leave to observe, that this is a free transla- 
tion, and materially altered from the original: the mere outline 
of the story being all that is preserved, 
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“ But the hero’s fame is immortal.”—* But the philoso~ 
pher’s happiness is eternal.”—-“ May not a man be great 
and good ?*—To be good is sufficient without being great.” 
— We should endeavour to do all that we can.”—* We 
sometimes in endeavouring to do too much, do what is 
wrong.”’—* But if our intentions are good.”—* We must 
not be too presumptuous on that head.”—“ To doubt our 
own faculties evinces imbecility of mind.”"~—“ To think 
ourselves infallible evinces arrogance of soul.”—“ Ah! 
you are too fastidious.”——“ And you are too enthusiastic.” 
—“ We shall never agree on this subject, I find.”—Nor ever 
disagree on any other, I hope.” Thus in general the debate 
ended, and from time to time the friends delayed their sepa- 
ration until the death of their parents rendered it unavoid- 
able and immediate. 

We must not tire the patience of our readers by pursuing 
the ambitious Leonard step by step, or by dwelling too mi- 
nutely on the less variable fortuaes of Sebastian. The 
former was crowned with success in all his brilliant enter- 
prises, and the latter, highly famed for his wisdom and 
learning, obtained a reputation beyond what his humble 
desires had ever pointed to. Thus were these incomparable 
friends situated, when they again had the happiness of em- 
bracing each other. After opening their hearts to each 
other without reserve, Sebastian thus addressed the coms 
panion of his youth. “ Well, my friend, having now at- 
tained the summit of your ambitious hopes, do you feel 
pertectly satisfied? has your heart no room for any thing but 
glory?” “ Why, in truth, I cannot say,” replied Leonard, 
“‘ the cares and fatigues of an active life, are apt to weara 
man out, and itsomehow occurs to me, that living for others 
only is but a delirious way of wasting life, which is at most 
but short, I have a thought of spending my last days in 
undisturbed trauquillity ; and should think a home, a wife 
and a family, not so uncomfortable as some people may ima- 
gine. You, perhaps, have no such wish: your pursuits 
are 60 soothing, so gratifying, that any alteration in your 
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mode of living would disturb and vex you.” Sebastian 
laughed.—“* Why, to be candid, I think the society of a 
wife and family would be a great amusement to me; a lile 
of intense study is laborious and irksome to the spirits; a 
man may even be tired of thinking, and agreeable trifling 
must he a great relaxation.”—“ Undoubtedly, let us then 
resolve to marry, and 1 will dedicate the remuinder of my 
days to friendship.”—* And love ?”—*“ Psha! at forty-tive, 
it would be absurd.”—* Ridiculous, certainly.”—“ And yet 
we should not think it absurd or ridiculous to be beloved.” 
— Assuredly not.”—* But how can we expect it without 
loving ?”"—* That is very true, we may feel a tender friend- 
ship which others call friendsiip.”-—“ Al! my friend, we 
shall feel love, and cheat ourselves by calling it triendship,” 
—* No matter; at all events we will marry.” Tiiis resolu- 
tion once formed was soon after put into execution. The 
hero and the philosopher soon dwindted into the less daw 
ling character of happy husbands. They found suitable 
and worthy wives, with whom they enjoyed the purest feli- 
city domestic comfort can bestow. 

In due course of time their happiness was augmented bry 
the blessing they each equally desired ; Leonard became 
the father of a son, and Sebastian of a daughter. But, 
alas! this pleasure was grievously damped by the unex- 
pected death of the amiable woman whom Sebasuan 
almost adored. The Christian, however, triumphed over 
the man, and his regret was tempered by a pious resigna- 
tion to the will of Heaven. 

Leonard no sooner saw his friend restored to composure, 
than ke ventured to disclose to him a plan which he had 
formed, as he conceived, for their mutual advantage. “ My 
dear friend,” said he, “ listen patiently to what 1 am about 
to propose. I know you will at first reject it as unnatural, 
and preposterous; but upon mature reflection, I trust, you 
will be of my opinion, and finally, oblige me by your 
concurrence. You have, hitherto, obstinately refused 
to share my fortune; and, although you have carried your 
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disinterestedness farther than the close bonds of friendship, 
in which we are united, can justify, I reverence your prin- 
ciples. An opportunity now offers, by which we may mu- 
tually enrich each other. You are blessed with a daughter, 
and 1 am possessed of a son, both of which are equally dear 
to us, A gis) depressed by ebscurity or narrow circum- 
stances, seldom places that just value on herself that is like- 
ly to give strength and energy to her character, unless she 
has the example of a prudent and virtuous mother to support 
and direct her. A boy, born to great wealth, is frequently 
arrogant, extravagant, and uncontroulable. A girl, on the 
contrary, placed by fortune in a situation which keeps her 
above temptation, feels it her duty to maintain her dignity, 
excel in every laudable pursuit, and preserve her character 
immaculate; while a young man, restrained by mediocrity 
of fortune, exerts the encrgies of his mind, and bids fair to 
become a worthy member of society, if his education be ju- 
diciously conducted. No one is more capable of training a 
youth to wisdom and virtue than yourself.—Let us then ex- 
change our children; my Augusta will be a mother to your 
Isabel: you shail be a fatherto my Florian.” 

This address filled Sebastian with the greatest astonish- 
ment, and for many minutes he stood irresolute what an- 
swer tomake. “Consider also,” continued Leonard, “ how 
beneficial this arrangement will prove. The blind partiality 
of parents too often defeats their best intentions, and spoils 
the very beings they wish to render the most perfect of their 
kind. We shall view their juvenile follies with unprejudiced 
eyes—We shall regard them as sacred deposits which, by our 
assiduous cares, may be returned unblemished; and we 
have tvo sincere a regard for each other, to doubt, for a mo- 
ment, the tenderness and justice of theirtreatment. ‘They 
wil be hostages of love, and pledges of amity.” 

“ Re it so'then,” exclaimed Sebastian, overcome by such a 
generuus proposal, “ aud may heaven prosper thisinnocent 


stratagem!” 
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According to this agreement, the infant Florian was con- 
veyed to the residence of the philosopher, and Isabel, with 
her nurse, removed to the chateau, with positive orders to 
the domestics to preserve the utmost secrecy as to the whole 
transaction. Their orders were faithfully obeyed, and the 
children ‘attained the age of reflection, without having the 
smallest suspicion of having any other parents than those 
under whose protection they found themselves secure-and 
happy. 

At first, Augusta was much hurt at the idea of relinquish- 
ing her darling boy, for the ehild of another; but, in a short 
time, the endearing tenderness of the fascinating Isabel, ba- 
nished all her scruples, and soon induced her to love and 




















cherish her with affection truly maternal. For Sebastian, | 


his ardent friendship towards the friend of his youth, ren- 
dered Florian as equally dear to his heart as his own child, 
and the pains he took with his education were so profitably 
employed, that he beheld: thejgrowing virtuesof his adopted 
son, with the most extreme pride and delight. 

Reared in the closest intimacy, and under auspices so fae 
vourable, it is not to be wondered at, that the young couple 
imbibed an attachment for each other, which strengthened: 
with their ripening years. But Florian, in whom the most 
noble and virtuous sentiments had taken early and deep. 
root, was so sensible of the inequality of their situations,. 
and so fearful of dishonouring himself, by taking advantage 
of her favourable sentiments, that he struggled hard to con- 
ceal his own, and succeeded so far as to baffle even the pe+ 
netsation of his best friends. Thus were things situated, 
when Florian attained his nineteenth year ; when, finding it 
wnpossible longer to restrain his feelings, yet inflexibly true 
to his integrity, he requested Sebastian’s permission to-un- 
dertake a voyage, under pretence of a desire to see more of 
the world. 

His venerable preceptor, whe saw only in this wish, @ 
native a:dour and thirst for glory, which he had once so uns 
successfully combated with Leonard, could not refuse bim, 
BB? 
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“ But why, my son,” said he, “do you wish to leave me? 
Have I ever disquieted you by the abuse of that authority 
heaven has invested me with? Where can you hope to live 
happier?” Florian threw himself into the arms of Sebastian, 
when he ceased speaking, “ Oh,my father,” said he, “speak 
mot thus to me, your words seem to reproach me with ine 
gratitude ; never was tenderness equal to yours; never can 
I find greater happiness than with you, enjoying, as we do, 
the society of the amiable Leonard and his family. But, 
hear my sentimentsaud judge. It has been the care of your 
lite to instil into my heart principles of honour and virtue; 
but, in the limited sphere in which I now move, how is it 
possible for those qualities to be called into action, or how 
ean I even flatter myself with the idea of possessing them, 
where no temptations offer for me to be otherwise than vir- 
tuous. It isefor this purpose, I would quit the home so dear 
to me. I would see nature im various shapes—I would 
prove to myself whether I really entertain an abhorrence of 
vice—a constancy of mind to endure hardships and priva- 
tions—a disposition free from the base passions of envy, 
malice, avarice, cruelty, or any of those degrading weak- 
nesses to which mankind, im general, are prone. Why 
shoukl I presumptuously believe myself exempt only, be-~ 
eause I have not as yet had occasien to display them in the: 
uniform tranquillity I have hitherto. enjoyed. Let me mix 
with the world, my father, and if I find the seeds of theseun- 
dermining vices, trust me, I will exert all the powers of my 
soul to eradicate them, in hopes of returning to yourarms, the 
perfect being your fond partiality has led you to believe me.” 

Sebastian, delighted to hear such elevated notions of vir- 
tue from his beloved pupil, embraced him tenderly, and then 
accompanied him to the Chateau, to consult with the good 
Leonard on the subject. 

Leonard, notwithstanding age had, in some degree, cooled: 
his natural ardour, could not but feel delighted to see it re- 
vived in his son, so common itis for parents to take plea- 
sure in seeing even their foibles live again in their offspring, 
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Leonard secured him a passage in a vessel bound to Va- 
lencia, with letters of recommendation, by which Florian 
obtained an introduction to the celebrated Cardinal Xi- 
menes, to whom the name of Leonard was familiar, and his 
past services recollected with gratitude and esteem, There 
Florian enjoyed all the distinction and favour his most am- 
bitious desires could crave; and a number of vessels being 
at that time fitting out to chase the corsairs, who infested 
that part ef the Mediterrancan, he with joy accepted the 
command of one, and burned for an opportunity of signal- 
izing himself. By his mild and engaging manners he soon 
acquired the love of his sailors, and by his intrepidity, zeal, 
and courteous deportment, commanded the respect of all his 
officers. 

Isabel, who had beheld the departure of the young hero 
with extreme anxiety, had no longer fortitude sufficient to 
conceal her emotion from the tender and watchful Augusta; 
but in the fullest confidence, poured out her whole heart to 
her, and had the happiness to find that her love for Florian 
was not only approved, but anxiously desired by the parents 
en both sides. Fortified by this knowledge, she resolutely 
resisted all overtures from any other quarter, which se ex- 
asperated a young gentleman, who had long solicited her 
hand, that he resolved to be revenged, and to get posses- 
sion of her person by force, since there was no hope of ob- 
taining her consent. Dissembling his base views, under 
submissive respect and friendship for Leonard and Augusta, 
he found an opportunity of inviting them to witness a na- 
val fete, which he had planned at one of his estates on the 
Isle de Leon. To amuse Isabel, the good Augusta consented 
to joina party of female friends, and witness the spectacle. 

The day was delightful, and Isabel gave loose to the gaiety 
of her heart, little suspecting the calamity in store for her. 
The party landed on the island, where the most elegant 
preparations were made for theirentertainment. A ball was 
given in the evening, after which a magnificent gondola 
waited to convey them out about half a league, that they 
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might witness some beautiful fireworks. Montval, which 
was the name of Isabel’s admirer, profiting by this favour- 
able opportunity, desired a friend to engage Augusta in a 
distant part of the garden, while the younger part of the 
company entered the gondola; a task hesoadroitly executed, 
that she was ignorant of the whole, until a few minutes 
after the vessel had put off. They had not proceeded far, be- 
fore another vessel stationed there in readiness, obeying a. 
signal given by Montval, bore down upon them, and several 
men masked and armed, seized upen the females, and forci- 
bly conveyed them on board. 

Montva! affected, at first, to treat the adventure as a fro- 
lic; but as they steered further out to sea, and seemed to 
make for a remote island, where Isabel knew that Montval 
had a small and desolate Chateau, she gave herself up fon 
lost, and filled the air with the most heart-rending shrieks, 
Heaven, touched by her sincere agony of heart, deigned to 
send her succour in-a most unexpected manner. A Barbary. 
corsair having been obliged, on account of contrary winds, 
to take that course, pursued the vessel in which was the base 
Montval, and his helpless victim. Their force being far su- 
perior, they had little difficulty in securing the prize: Judg- 
ing, by the magnificence of their dress, that they were per- 
sons of consequence, they cautiously avoided wounding or 
hurting any of the crew; but contented themselves with se- 
curing the women in a private part of the ship, until they 
should arrive at their destined port, and be enabled: to dis- 
pose of them to the best advantage. 

Montval, however, rendered desperate by this sudden re~ 
verse of fortune, assailed his enemies with such fury, that 
they no longer hesitated, but rushed on him with their sa» 
bres ; and, after mortally wounding him, threw his- body ine 
to the sea, 

Florian, who had successfully exerted himself in clearing 
the coast of the barbarians so much: dreaded; and finding 
that time and absence only heightened his passion for the 
lovely Isabel, determined-on visiting again his. native land ; 
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his fame was too wellestablished forsuch a determination to 
subject him to the imputation of cowardice; and the only fear 
his bosom knew, was that of finding Isabel, of whom he had 
Jately received no intelligence, given in marriage to another, 
For this purpose he was pursuing his way home, when the 
corsair appeared in sight. Determined to pursue his good 
fortune to the last, he made preparation to attack; and 
having succeeded in bringing her tco, his men commenced 
the engagement with such steadiness and intrepidity, as 
svon threw the Moors into confusion. Florian, taking ad- 
vantage of this, ordered his men to board, himself leading 
them on with dauntless intrepidity. Their success was ade- 
quate to their valour, and Florian soon made himself master 
of the corsair. His first care was to send his lieutenant to 
liberate the christian captives who might be confined be- 
low. The young man gladly executed the welcome com- 
mission. He soon distinguished Isabel by her touching 
beauty, and timidly he accosted her with respect,and assured 
her that she had fallen into honourable and humane 
hands. 

Isabel was too much depressed by recent calamities to be 
much encouraged by the sudden transition, but passively 
suffered him to lead her on deck, where Florian stood giving 
orders respecting the prisoners. He turned round as she 
passed, and, ia an instant recognizing her, threw bimself at 
her feet, with an exclamation of astonishment and joy, 
which recalled her senses and filled her with inconceivable 
rapture, Florian!—Isabel!—was uttered by the faithful 
lovers in tones that sufficiently revealed how dear they 
were to each other, and an affectionate embrace convinced 
each of the reality of that, which they almost fancied an 
illusion of the senses. 

As soon as Isabel was restored to composure, and safely 
accommodated in Florian’s cabin, she related to him the 
particulars of an adventure which had threatened such fa- 
tal consequenees, but had now ended so happily to both. 
No accideut occurred during the remainder of the voyage ; 
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they reached their native place in safety, and the trans- 
ports of their aged parents may be better imagined than 
described at this unlooked-for event. 

Having now no longer any motive for concealing his sen- 
timents, Florian threw himself at the feet of Sebastian, 
“ Beloved father,” said he, “ my probation is completed ; 
I have acquired wealth and reputation: now will I confess 
to you the chief object for which I coveted the distinctions 
of fortune, it was that 1 might be thought worthy of ths 
adorable Isabel! grant me your permission to make my 
sentiments known to her, and my happiness will be come 
plete, my utmost wishes gratified.”—* Mighty well,” re- 
plied the old man, smiling in the midst of his tears, “ and 
so the grand secret is out; this is the cause of all your 
proud high-tlown notivns.”—* I confess it,” returned Fiv- 
rian, an honest blush rising on his cheek, “Isabel is 
dear to me, has ever been so, and she is willing to recom- 
pense me for the long self-denial I have enjoined myself.”— 
‘Ah! it is all very fine,” said the old man, “ but suppos- 
ing Isabel to be a poor girl, you would look plaguy crest- 
fallen, I warrant.”—* [ call heaven to witness,” exclaimed 
Florian with enerzy, “ it would but increase my love to 
have the power of exalting her !”——“ Then thou shalt have 
that power,” rejoined Sebastian, “ for know, dear Florian, 
that I am not thy father! Isabel is my child! Leonard and 
Augusta are the parents of the amiable and gallant Flo- 
rian.” 

The young hero was at first too much astonished to credit 
this assertion, but when it was must solemnly repeated hy 
his real father and mother, his joy was encreased to its 
highest pitch ; he embraced his lovely Isabel with ardor, 
and drew from her a blushing consent to become his bride. 
Every thing being speedily arranged, the marriage was 
sulemnized with suitable splendor; and the venerable 
friends, Leonard and Sebastian, never ceased to comcratu- 
late themselves on the result of their Happy Stratagem. 
¥. T. 
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THE HOUSE ON THE CLIP?T. 





(Continued from page 207.) 


CHAP. I. 


SOMERVILLE quitted his revered friend with sincere 
regret, and during his journey his mind was occupied with 
many moral reflections, on the instability of human hap- 
piness; but on his arrival at Brighton, the gaiety of the 
scene diverted his attention, and drew his thoughts into a 
more pleasing channel. From the window of the Castle 
Inn, he beheld the gay groupe assembled on the Steyne in 
all the pride of dress and levity of coquetting. On one side, 
the animating sound of martial music delighted the ear; 
on the other, the silver orb of night, shedding her radiant 
light ou the sparkling ocean, gratified the eye, and raised 
in the soul emotions solemn, yet soothing, a sort of 
pleasing sadness which steals the thoughts from mortal 
weaknesses, 

The scene was enchanting. “ What a very different idea 
I had formed of this place,” said Somerville, turning to a 
gentleman who, on account of the fullness of the house, 
was obliged to have his supper laid in the same apartment. 
‘‘T thought it the resort of the diseased, and expected to 
have my sight shocked every moment by the distressing 
sight of human infirmities.”—“ And can you assert that it 


is otherwise,” replied the stranger, “ Do you not now he- 


hold human infirmity in its very worst state? Vice, profli- 
gacy, folly, insensibility, are not these diseased ohjects— 
diseased in mind?”—* That is true,” rejoined Somerville, 
“but we witness the same every where; but I allude to 
those disorders for which patients have recourse to water- 
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ing places in hopes of finding relief..—“ And those who 
are really ill, do find relief,” replied his companion, “ you 
may be satisfied of this, by visiting the church-yard. Some 
years back, indeed, it was different; Brighton was an ob- 
scure and insignificant place; and, for some complaints, 
the advantages of warm and cold bathing, of a pure and 
bracing air, and of regular hours, were highly benefi- 
cial; but since it has become the seat of idleness, extrava- 
gance, luxury, and dissipation, an invalid has but one 
chance, 

The very pursuits of those who visit this place, are ini- 
mical to health; wrapped up in cloth habits in the fore- 
noon, they ride about beneath a scorching sun until their 
blood is heated to the highest pitch, return home, partake 
-of a dinner accommodated more to the vitiated palate, than 
a weak constitution; and then expose themselves to the 
cold evening air and chilling dews in draperies of gauze, be- 
cause itis the fashion. Agues, inflammations, and consump- 
tions ensue, nor can it be wondered at.”—“I think ita 
pity,” observed Somerville, “that medical men so generally 
send their patients to these places.”—“ Not at all, not at 
all, sir; if a patient is really ill, after several months of 
tedious attendance, you would think it hard to have a pa 
tient die on your hands; it is therefore charity, to let them 
go out of the world as agreeably as they can; and if, as 
many do, the patient only fancies he has complaints, it is 
but fair to send him where he has a chance of getting some, 
that you may not pick his pocket.” 

Dr. —— of this place, tells a pleasant story of a cheese- 
monger’s wife, who came down here last summer. She, 
one moraing, sent for him to ask his advice concerning 
bathing. “ What is your complaint, madam?” asked the 
doctor, “ Why really, sir, I don’t know; I believe I have a 
compleetion of them.”—“ A complication, oh! very had, 
very bad indeed !”—“ Do you think I am, sir? Dear me, I 
did not know that; my appetite does not fail me much; 
yet, to be sure, I unly eat one soal, and two slices of mut- 
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ton with a little bit of goose yesterday”.—“ Are you ner- 
vous, madam ?’—“ Very, sir; I almost go into a fit if I see 
a rat.”"——“ Permit me to look at your tongue—eh! some ap- 
pearance of bile; your eyes, eh! exactly so.”—“ Yes, sir, 
[ have a large bile on my stomach, just here.”——* That is 
not exactly what I mean, madam. What you speak of, is 
a scorbutic irruption, which shews a vitiated state of the 
blood.”—-“ Ah! doctor, I was afraid I was worse than I 
thought myself. Then must I bathe ?”—* It is necessary 
for you to go through a proper course of medicine first.”—~ 
“Oh, dear! Ob, dear! I that used to be so healthy, now 
to have such a concatenation of disorders come on all at 
ence—what will poor Joseph say? and how long, sir, do 
you think it will be before I am cured ?”—* It is really ime 
possible to say. We will do our best, and, perhaps, ina 
month or two——-”—*“ Bless your soul! sir, why Joseph 
only allowed me to stay a week.” —“ No doubt, madam, he 
has too much regard for your health to persist in that idea, 


and when he hears ”_* Ah! when he knows whata 


way I am in—Well, I do like the place, and that is some 


comfort.” 

Somerville could not help joining in the laugh with which 
the old gentleman concluded his anecdote.—*“ Believe me, 
there are many such invalids here; fancy and physic will 
undermine the best constitution.” 

Somerville being much entertained with the satyrical hu- 
mour of his new acquaintance, made overtures for a contie 
nuation of the intimacy, which were received with evident 
satisfaction by the stranger, who presented Somerville with 
his card; and, in return, received his. They then sepa- 
rated for the night, mutually pleased with each other. 

On the following morning, Somerville’s new acquaintance 
offered to accompany him on a ramble round the town. 
They peeped into the libraries, and amused themselves a 
short time with the newspapers.—“ By this account,” said 
Somerville, pointing to a particular paragraph, “ my errand 
here will be fruitless, My poor mother has been some time 
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il, and is ordered hither for change of air:” he sighed as 
he spoke, recollecting the conversation of the Jast evening, 
“ but the papers say, the town is so full that there is not 
a vacant house.”—“ A ridiculous puff!” cried Netiletop, 
“ done only with a view to allure visitors.,—* But I should 
think the means would frustrate the end.”—“ The very re- 
verse is the case. Your city dames are the more eager to 
come, that they may boast, on their return, what difficulty 
they had in procuring accommodation, and how extrava- 
gantly dear they were obliged to pay for every thing; that 
their more thrifty neighbours may gape with astunishment 
or envy, and exclaim, ‘ Well!.-Mr. and Mrs. Such-a-one 
must be pretty well off to afford such expences.’ ” 

Crossing to the parade, Nettletop pointed out to his 
companion all the houses worth notice. “ That,” said he, 
“ helongs to a person of high rank, who makes himself 
conspicuous by prodigality ; who is liberal without genero- 
sity, and thinks a pecuniary recompence equivalent for the 
most degrading insults which caprice or a mischievous in- 
} clination may lead him to put upon his inferiors.”—* I can- 
} not reconcile the character you give with that of general 
| report, which pronounces him to be humane, courteous, 
and generous even to profusion.”—“ I will explain. The 
man who squanders money, merely through ostentation, 
upon a dissolute and worthless tribe, merely because they 
possess the talent of contributing to his pleasures, may be 
liberal, but can lay no claim to the praise of generosity, 
The man who, from exalted rank, levels himself by the 
crossest familiarity with persons of the meanest class, that 
he knows have ne power to resent or retaliate the atironts 
which he occasionally puts upon them, can never be con- 
sidered humane by the feeling mind, however courteous he 
may be deemed by a servile throng. Such tricks 1 know 
have been played in that mansion, as decency and morality 
would blush to mention. In the next house resides a no- 
bleman of q very different character; with great wealth 
and a distinguished name, without any pretensions to su- 
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perior talents, he maintains his true dignity unimpeach- 
able, respected hy his household, and esteemed by the wor- 
thy of all ranks. He keeps up a noble establishment, and 
when once the provisions have passed the second table, 
they appear no more, but are regula:ly distributed to the 
poor. No superfluous expenses burthen his estate. Age 
and infirmity have overtaken him; but, alchough his limbs 
may be palsied, his heart is still warm to the noble feelings 
of honour, virtue, and humanity. The poor will lose in 
him a generous benefactor, and, it isto be hoped, his heirs 
will prove their respect for his memory by pursuing the 
path he has pointed out.” 

They next proceeded to the church-yard, where Somer- 
ville spent some minutes in surveying the beautiful pros- 
pect which surrounded him. He then directed his attention 
tu the tomb-stones.—* Behold,” said Nettletop, “ how they 
carry falsehood even to the grave. To read these inscrip- 
tions, one would imagine that no vices ever inhabited the 
goodly mansions of clay, which now moulder beneath 
these stones. They are all faithful husbands, tender wives, 
the best of friends, the most perfect of human kind; and 
even this celebrated character, whose infamy was notori- 
ous, who lived in open fornication with two men at once, 
and was so immoderate a drunkard, as to be incapacitated 
for her professional duties. What a catalogue of virtues 
are recorded on this monumental vase. “ Oh, shame! 
where is thy blush ?—Oh, truth! where is thy touchstone? 
It is no wonder that so many are careless of their charac- 
ters while living, since their grave-stones can so readily 
contradict it. Here is the newly-raised grave of one who 
carried resentment even to his death-bed, and to his last 
breath, against her whom he had sworn to love, cherish, 
and succour, Yet in a month or two we shall see a tablet 
raised over him, recording that he was a pious christian 
aud an honest man!—But the Judge of all is not to be 
thus cheated. My remarks tire you, perhaps,” obscrved 
Nettletop, “ come, we will quit this gloomy scene; but 
first let me shew you where my treasure lies,” 
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Somerville followed him in silence, until they came toa 
neat grave, enclosed within iron railing: ona flat stone 
which covered the earth, were the initials FE. N.x—W. N.— 
M. N. with dates—“ Here lie my wife, my sister, and my 
child!” exclaimed he, bursting into tears; “ they lived not 
for the world, therefore the world has nothing to do with 
their virtues, but they are engraved on my heart in cha- 
racters death only can erase. I will tell you how it hap- 
pened another time,” said Nettletop, hurrying from the spot, 

Somerville was much affected—he perceived that his 
senses were a little disordered, and he respected his som 
rows too much to Interrupt them. The company heing 
now in motion, the gay variety aflorded Somerville 
much amusement, and, having made a circuit of the town, 
they returned to the Castle, and in the afternoon engaged a 
house on the West Cliff, which, he thought, an eligible 
residence for his mother, who in a few days, came down 
and took possession. 

Somerville had been but a few weeks at Brighton, 
when he met with a whimsical adventure, which was ate 
tended with consequences important to our narrative. Re- 
turning one morning from shooting, attended enly by his 
servant and dogs, he loitered along the cliffs near Rotting- 
dean: and being somewhat weary, seated himself on the 
edge, and desired his servant to proceed homeward with 
the birds. The wind being high, it soon unexpectedly took 
the light chip hat he wore over the cliff, and it being at 
that part very high and perpendicular, Somerville found 
its recovery impracticable, and was under the necessity of 
pursuing his way uncovered. He had not proceeded above 
half a mile, when he perceived two young ladies apprvach- 
ing, one of whom, in a playful manner, had fixed his hat, 
which she picked up while strolling along the beach be- 
neath, on the top of her parasol, and wis bearing it along 
in sportive triumph. Somerville felt a momentary confu- 
sion, and the ladies immediately perceiving him, looked 
first at him—then at the hat, satisfied that they had found 
its owner, 
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Somerville advanced respectfully, and smiling, begged 
to know what ransom they required for the redemption of 
his hat, to which the eldest, laughingly, replied, “ We 
have no demand to make, sir; I only advise you to be 
more careful in future, lest we should not be in the 
way to find it.” 

During their chit-chat, theother young lady stood silent, 
but Somerville could not help remarking the beauty of her 
person, and the modestly-retiring air with which she heard 
what passed. The smartness ot her companion bordered 
upon flippancy, and, although she neither possessed the 
graceful form nor the enchanting countenance of her silent 
friend, she was what would be generally reckoned a very 
pretty: girl, 

Somerville was sorry that his path lay in a different di- 
rection from that they appeared going, a difficulty which 
was soon obviated by the young lady, who, turning to the 
other said, “ Now that we have found an owner for our 
prize, Emma, we have no further business this way—let 
us return.”—“ Would it not: be better to walk on a little? 
said Emma, timidly; an intimation of which Somerville 
understood the delicacy, “ you promised to take a long 
walk.”— Nonsense, child, we can walk to-morrow; be- 
sides, I want to buy some things in the town, and I must 
change my books.” Emma said no more, and Somerville 
perceiving the drift of all this, determined to keep by the 
side of his new acquaintance; a determination which evi- 
dently was not disagreeable to her. 

When they came to Rock House, Emma halted; “I am 
not going in, child, I tell you,” cried her friend; “ what 
makes you so anxious to get home? Edward is not returned 
yet.”—A deep blush suffused the cheek of Emma, and So- 
merville imagined he perceived something of indignation 
cloud the serenity of her features ; “ You are certain, Miss 
Cleveland, that could be no inducement to me,” she re- 
plied, very coolly,—* I am sure I neither know nor care ; 
but I shall not go home yet. Oh! here comes my sweet 
cc? 
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brother; now, I suppose, I must go in. Good morning, 
sir.” 

All this passed in such a moment, that Somerville stood 
like a simpleton, neither knowing how to retreat, og whe- 
ther it was proper to escort the ladies to the door. A fa- 
shionable looking young man at that instant rode past 
him, and dismounting at the gate, followed the females 
into the house, 

Somerville, during the remainder of his walk, could not 
banish the lovely Emma from his mind, and feeling a se- 
cret desire to know more of the family, he immediately 
dispatched his servant with a fine pheasant and brace of 
partridges, directed to Miss Cleveland, but without any 
message. When the man returned, he informed his mas- 
ter, that the birds were accepted, and that a gentleman 
came out, and desired him to say, that he should take an 
opportunity of making his acknowledgments to the Hon. 
Mr. Somerville, 

Our hero was highly delighted with his success, and, for 
the first time in his life, knew what it was to have a secret. 


( To be continued, ) 


Cabinet of Fashion. 
WITH ELEGANTLY COLOURED PLATES. 


Fig. 1.—A morning bonnet of gveen sarsnet, the front covered and 
trimmed with white lace; a full frill over the crown. Pelisse of the 
same coloar. White swansidown tippet. Buff gloves. 


Fig. 2.— Walking dress of white cambric, trimmed to the bosom with 
lace or needle work; the Lottom finished with sma!l tucks; long sleeves. 
A shawl of biack laces A cotiage bonnet, ornamented with a white 
ostrich feather in front. Buff gloves and shoes. 


Fig. 3.—A dress of pink crape or sarsnet made witha sweep train and 
embroidered round the Lottom with coloured silk, the body made close 
to the shape, and finished round the bosom with vandyke lace; short 
sleeves. White kid gloves and shoes, Hair fashionably dressed, with u 
usa of flowers in front. 
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APOLLONIAN WREATH. 


THE MOTHER’S CONSOLATION, 


ON THE DEATH OF HER CHILD, 


Dt 


H! must these tears of anguish flow, for ever stream in vain? 

“© Unhappy wretch! I tell thee no, 
God's mercy will to all on earth, | 
From the first moment of their birth, 
Sweet consolation deign. 


Stns ne Pa A a 





“* Murmur no more at His all-wise decree, 
Who made the world and man. 
Resign thyself to calm repose, 
And when thy grief-swoln eyclids close, 
His wonders thou shalt see.” 





The secret monitor at length obey'd, 
On Fancy’s light and soaring wing, 
To realms celestial pure and free, 
Releas’d from care and misery, 
My spirit was convey'd. 





There at the throne of boandless grace, 
With uprais’d eyes and suppliant knee, 
My cherub babe a prayer preferr’d, 
Which sister angels register’d— 
A tender prayer for me, 
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* Almighty Lord! how vast thy power, 
From mortal eyes reveal’d! 
Thy gracious favour still impart, 
Soothe a fond mother’s breaking heart, 
On her thy blessings shower. 


“ That when set free from mortal pains, 
By earthly ties no more enthrall’d, 
Our souls united long may rove, 
In realms of pure and holy love, 
Where bliss eternal reigns.” 


She ceased, and echoing seraphs round, 
A rapturous chorus rais'd : 
“ Thy prayer is heard!” an angel cries— 
Loud shouts of transport fill’d the skies, 
And wak’d me with the sound, 


All bounteous God! shall TI repine? 
Thy wond’rous ways condemn? 
No, let me still thy power adore, 
At thy inflictions sigh no more, 
But yield my will to thine, 


Ee 


MORNING. 
(Concluded from page 176.) 


HAIL, glorious orb! divine effulgence, hail! 
Swift on thy flaming axis whirling round, 
Thou seest the planets in their orbits roll 

At awful distance; lest, confusion dire! 
Within thy dreadful vortex all absorb’d, 
Chaos once more should hold her dismal reign, 
And wild Disorder and primeval Night! 




















Meanwhile, up heav'n’s vast concave mounting high, 
Superb he rides, and fires the distant poles : 
At his approach the moon and stars turt pale, 
And start—affrighted at the boundless blaze ! 
















Perchance e’en now, low prostrate inthe dust, 
Some castern sage his adoration pays 

To yon bright luminary! there beholds 

In that great source of light and heat, express’d, 
The image of his god! his glory thus 

Beams forth refulgent; while his bounty flows 

In countless blessings o’er the smiling land, 
In balmy dews, or incense-breathing show’rs. 














Nor yet the Sun alone, O great Supreme! 
The gloriee of thy wonder-working hand 
Displays. Doth not all nature hymn aloud 
Her Maker's name? each shrub that spreading climbs 
The mountain's brow; each modest flow'r that blows 
Sequester’d in the vale, and wide around 

Ambrosial fragrance to the breeze exhales ; 

Parent of good! whate’er or moves or breathes 
Throughout the spacious earth or starry heav'ns, 
Resounds thy praise! all, all is fall of Thee, 
Diffusive Essence, all-pervading Soul ! 













Now shine the meads ;———what varied tints adorn 
Each grassy blade, with dewy gems impear!'d, 

That beam unnumber'd dies? Not brighter flames 
The diamond, twinkling in some despot's ear, 
Torn frown the bowels of the yawning carth, 
sy wretches 'prison’d in her darksome womb, 













Unhappy race! for you, alas! in vain 
Yon smiling orb emits his joyful beams! 
Never, ah! never shali your streaming eyes, 
With tears of patient agony bedew'd, 
Salute him as he whirls his radiant car 
Triumphant on the east ; nor more behold, 
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As down the western skies he slow descends, 
The sofien'd splendor of his parting rays ; 
But, far from friends, oh! far from xindred driv'n, 
Condeimn’d in caverns dark and drear to toil ; 

No hope to cheer the solitary gloom, 

Or check the sighs that labour in your breast; 
This boon of life to you, alas! must seem 

One cheerless waste of never-ending woe. 


Yet turn, my Muse, Oh! tarn thy weeping sight 
From scenes like these forlorn ; and joyful mark 
How from each fragrant plant, each balmy tree, 
The grateful odours rise. My ravish’d sense 
Inhales, and banquets on the rich perfume. 

My throbbing heart within its cell rebounds 

With quicker pulse! and o’er my languid limbs 
New vigour steals serene. My soul, entranc’d 

So late in slamber’s soft lethargic arms, 

Now springs exulting to yon azure sky ; 

And, as on wings contemplative she scans 

The glorious arch, transfix'd, amaz'd, she views 
Ten thousand thousand worlds, harmonious move 
In shining order round ; and, dizzy, checks 
Her tow’ring flight, im boundlicss wonder lost ! 

















Nor man alone thy renovating beams 
Delight, all-glorious Sun! nor man alone 
Proclaims thee sweet, thou health-inspiring morn! 
Soft bleat the harmless flocks ; the sprightly herd 
In gentle lowings murmur out their joy : 

While from each rural brake, and hawthorn spray, 
The loud orisons of the feather’d choir, 

In many a note and cadence sweet, resound 

Wild echoing thro’ the grove! To Thee, they sing, 
Almighty Lord! in thankfulness to Thee, 
Their grateful songs begin, in Thee shall end! 


Thus these on earth; whilst Thou, great God! high thron'd 
Above the heav'n of heay’ns, dost sit supreme, 
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Immutable, eternal! thro’ the realms 

Of boundless space thou send’st thy piercing view, 
And what the fittest, what the best thou deem’st, 
Dost at one glance ordain, When thou dost smile, 
Reviving Nature yields the grateful sign 

Of universal joy; but, at thy frown, 

What awful thunders shake the troubled sky! 
Mutt'ring they roll, while angry lightnings gleam 
In vengeful fury o’er the darken’d sphere ; 

And direful, ’midst the elemental jar, 
Tremendous earthquakes rock the pond’rous world ! 
But who can paint the terrors of thine arm, 

O dread Omnipotence! when wrath impels ? 

Yet thou delight’st in mercy: on thy brow 

Serene she dwells, and whispers peace to man; 
And, tho’ empyreal glory wrap thee round, 

Tho’ near thy throne a radiant host attend 

Of chernbim and seraphim, that sing 

Eternal praises to the Lord of heav’n— 

While from their harps melodious strings resound 
Loud hallelujalis warbling thro’ the sky— 

Yet, yet, all-gracious Being! tho’ involv’d 

In bliss unutterable, ’round thee flow . 
The plentcous streams of goodness infinite! 

On man they fall, on miserable man, 

Weak wretched offspring of the senseless clay! 


Father of mercy! when my ravish'd soul 
Dwells on the wonders of that heav'’nly love, 
In all thy works display’d ; what transports swell 
My rising breast! what gratitude to Thee! 
Oh! may my heart, while yet thy breath imforms 
This mortal frame, ne’er, ne'er forgetful prove 
Of Thee, nor cease to venerate thy name! 
And Thou, great God! oh, guide my wand’ring steps 
Safe thro’ the mazy windings of a world 


Where danger prowls—where treacli’rous art beguiles— 


And syren pleasure lures the feet to stray ! 
Beneath thy shelt’ring wings secure I go, 
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With prompt obedience where thy wisdom calls. 
Thine arm, Almighty Lord! hath oft sustain’d 

My soul fast sinking on the grave’s black verge ; 
And, tho’ by death’s dark shadows compass’d round 
Oft smooth’d my passage thro’ this vale of tears : 
Still may thy fost'ring eare from future ills 

Thy suppliant guard ; still may the gracious beams, 
That with such mild effulgence sweetly shine 
Around thy mercy-seat, serenely pour 

Their purest sunshine on my fainting soul! 





















So shall I fearless tread the slipp'ry paths 
Of Life’s uncertain way! tho’ round my feet, 
In deadly ambush, or in horrid forms, 
Perils on perils wait; bless’d in thine aid, 
Omnipotent! what terrors e’er can shake 
My dauntless breast? thro’ thousand deaths I go, 
Thy Truth my guide—thy Providence my shield ! 


Oct. 6, 1810. ALPHONSO. 











NOTES TO CORRESPON DENTS. 


** Sighs wafted to Harriot, from Gravesend,” is under consideration, 
W. R. “ On being reproached by a Lady,” is received. 
O. P’s, commanication is rejected, as totally unsuitable for our work. 
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